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Fort my own part, I wish the Bald Eagle had not been chosen 
as the represetitative of out country; he is a bitd of bad mofal 
chatacter; he does fiot get his living honestly. With all his 
itijustiée, he is tlever iti good case, bit; like those amotig met 
who live by shatpiiig atid fobbitig, he is gerietally poof, and 
ofteli vety lolsy: Besitles, he is a taiik cowatd. . . I am, on 

this aécoutit, hot displeased that the figufe is tiot kriowf as a 
Bali Eagle, but looks mote like a tutkey. Fot, it ttuth; the 
tutkey is, in compatison a much filofe respectable bitd, arid 
withal a true, ofigirial riative of Ametica. Eagles liave beer 
found in all countties, but the tutkey was peculiat to outs. He 
is, besides (tho a little vain and silly, ’tis true, but riorle the wotse 
emblem for that), a bird of courage, and would not hesitate to 
attack a grenadier of the British Guards, who should presume to 
invade his farmyard with a red coat on.—Benjamin Franklin. 








RICH AND POOR. 


There is a class of shallow thinkers and agitated 

railers against the rich, who profess to see a bogy-man 
in the wealthy sportsman, and to discover in his evil ma- 
chinations the source of all legal restrictions on full 
license in sport. As thus the editor of the Caledonia 
(N. Y.) Advertiser: 
' “Gradually the wealthy men of the Empire State are 
getting the right to fish and hunt entirely in their own 
hands. The law passed by the Legislature of the State last 
winter and signed by the Governor, prohibits the sale of 
grouse and woodcock in this State at any time during 
the year. That is to say, that woodcock and grouse are 
only for wealthy men to hunt, as the poor classes are the 
inarket hunters. One hunts for the money that’s in it, the 
cther for what he terms sport and the good eating that’s 
to follow. We admire the man who hunts for the money 
in it far the most.” . 

If the Advertiser mam knew more about it, he would 
recognize that the interests of the “wealthy man” and of 
“the man who hunts for the money in it” are identical. 
Game is a table luxury, it costs money, and as a general 
rule is served at expensive restaurants and hotels. If it 
were not a costly article, if the market hunter who kilis 
it were not paid a good price for it, he would not be so 
eager to “hunt for the money in it.” And because game 
is a luxury, its consumption is chiefly by the wealthy. 
The “poor” market hunter kills it, the “wealthy men of 
the Empire State” pay him for it. Neither the poor mar- 
ket hunter nor the wealthy bon vivant approves the 
law forbidding the traffic in game. Both share the 
opinion of the Advertiser man that game birds should be 
snared and ground-potted for market. If they had their 
way, the close season laws and the anti-snaring laws and 
the anti-sale laws would not be in force. That such laws 
are in operation is due to the fact that in New York, as 
in the majority of States, the public has come to a realiz- 
ing sense that if the game is to be saved it must be kept 
out of the snares of “the man who hunts for the money 
in it” and off from the tables of “the wealthy men.” 

The statutes of which the Caledonia man makes plaint 
as class legislation are in the highest degree expressions 
of the principle of the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. The men in this country who shoot and fish are the 
average men who make up the community. They are not 
all rich nor all poor. Some have ample means of money 
and leisure, others must count most carefully the cost in 
dollars and hours: Whatever their ciurcumstances and 
station in life, all alike have the right to such enjoyment 
of stream and game cover as their individual opportuni- 
ties will permit, and as may be compatib'c with the com- 
mon interest. The game and fish laws are in principle 
and intent no respectors of persons. Their purpose is to 
conserve the game and the fish for the common use of 
all. But, as has frequently been said in these columns, 
the protective laws are most necessary and most beneficial 
in behalf of the man of limited means, the one who can- 
not afford to indulge’ in long distance railway fares, hotel 
bills and guide wages, but must find his sport in home 
fields and local waters. He, the sportsman who must 
hunt and fish near home, if at all, is the one who is most 
nearly concerned and most vitally interested in putting 
a stop to “hunting for the money in it.” Why? 
Because there is not game enough for the market hunter 
and the men who hunt for sport. Because if the market 
hunter has his swing, making a business of taking game, 
he will clean out the covers so that there will be nothing 
left for the rest of us who chose to earn a living in some 
other way than by grouse-snaring, but who do desire 
for recreation to take a day off in the fields when the 
Season comes around. Any system which insures to us 


and to our children the continuance of these privileges 
which our fathers enjoyed is in the highest degree for the 
best good of all. Any other system, such as that which 
the Caledonia editot appears to favor, by giving over the 
birds to the market liutiter and the patron of cold storage 
game vaults, tobs the many fof the few. 

No intelligent obsetver of the trend and development 
of the fish and game legislation of the country during re- 
cent years can mistake its character. At rio other period 
has the purposé béen moré definitely and clearly to estab- 
lish beyond question the principle that the game and the 
privilege of taking it bélotig to the whole people, and will 
be secured to them, and not to any oné selfish class. 


THE GAME PRESERVE. 


As A factor in the matters of modern sportmanship as 
they pertain to the use of the dog and gun in field shoot- 
ing, the game preserve may be considered properly as a 
constant. It is an established institution of sportsman- 
ship in the United States, as it is in Europe, and it has 
come to stay. Its permanency is indicated in many 
material ways. In Europe, in many countries, it has ex- 
isted through generations far into the past, and no prop- 
erty right is more highly prized ror more jealously 
guarded. The fact that many European countries have 
monarchical forms of governments is irrelevant to the sub- 
ject of private game preserves. They are a consequent 
to man’s passionate fondness for the chase and the com- 
petition incidental to civilization. This fondness is a 
phenomenon of human nature universally, and therefore, 
in its origin, is independent of governments or conventions 
of any kind. There are certain principles of ownership, 
pessession and enjoyment of property which are the same 
everywhere in civilization, and which, in civilization, be- 
come more and more affirmed with the passing years with 
the increased common sense of the common people as a 
whole. 

In the United States the private game preserve did not 
have its origin in imitation of foreign methods of sports- 
manship. It had its origin in accord with the natural 
laws of supply and demand. The natural game supply 
and available common areas of hunting grounds, once so 
abundant, became wholly inadequate to supply the de- 
mand. Aftificial methods of game preservation were a 
necessity of the situation, if sport with dog and gun were 
tc be secured to a reasonable certainty. In the United 
States, at the present time, the game preserve, as an 
institution of sportsmanship, is to be found in every sec- 
tion, is progressively enlarging with the passing of the 
years, is indorsed by men of all stations of life, of all de- 
grees of financial standing, and is well within the natural 
rights of man and the laws of the land. A sentimental 
opposition to it avails nothing. The rights >f the prop- 
erty owner existed as fully and forcibly through all the 
past years of free shooting everywhere as they do to-day; 
but owing to the circumstances of vast areas in a wild 
state and a superabundance of game, owners permitted 
their property rights to lie dormant. When they chose 
to assert their property rights, they introduced no new 
principles of ownership. There, however, was much to 
be thankful for during all the years of freedom to enjoy 
private property, rather than anything to resent when 
the freedom, by sufferance, ended. 

The idea of the game preserve had its origin before the 
era of preserve ownership in a legal way. In the old 
days when a sportsman found a_ sequestered section 
abounding in game birds or fish, he carefully concealed 
its whereabouts, and year after year he enjoyed the fun 
and fruits of his superior knowledge. If anyone else dis- 
covered and invaded it, the original discoverer considered 
the other fellow as an offensive interloper. Herein lies 
all the principle of the game: preserve, which had its 
origin in such primitive beginnings. What the ancient 
sportsman accomplished by stealthy secrecy and technical 
trespass, the modern sportsman accomplishes openly and 
legally as a matter of business under the universal laws 
of supply and demand, and instead of diminishing the 
area devoted. to the game preserve will progressively in- 
crease till the available lands are all taken, or the gen- 
eral increase in land values shall act as a check. 

In establishing and maintaining a game preserve, the 
sportsmen of the United States will be confronted with 
the same problems which exist in foreign countries. The 
preserves must be stocked and restocked if good shooting 





is to be insured. Artificial methods of propagation will 
need to be resorted to, and methods to protect the game 
birds and fishes from marauders, whether man, dog or 
vermin, will be a constant necessity, 


THE VAGRANT DOG IN THE: GAME FIELD. 

A FAcTor in the maintenance of the game supply of a 
region is the vagrant dog which is permitted to run at 
large in the cover in close season. It makes no difference 
whether the animal is well bred or a cur. A dog, when 
permitted to wander about at wil, exercises many of his 
wild traits of a predatory nature. He has no perception 
whatever of property rights. He will chase rabbits with 
unbounded enjoyment. He will rob the nests of game 
birds, kill and eat the young quail and partridges, and 
betimes he will harry and kill sheep. Hounds in particu- 
lar are cofispicuous offenders. They have an insatiable 
appetite, ate eminently vagrant and predatory in their 
habits, and from their keen sense of smell, great endur- 
ance and skill in pack work, have superlative powers of 
predatory destructiveness. If they fail in their efforts to 
secure rabbits, the eggs of quail, partridges, hens, etc., 
they do not hesitate to invade cornfields when the corn 
is in the milk, tear it down and feed on it much after the 
manner of hogs. In the South the vagrant cur is particu- 
larly and offensively destructive. No owner has any right 
to permit his dog or dogs to run at large, and the more 
offensive or destructive vagrant dogs become, the less 
value will dogs have in the eye of the law. The vagrant 
dog is one of the chief problems which game preserve 
owners have to meet, but there is no doubt that, when it 
becomes serious cnough, it will be fully settled, and not 
at all to the: advantage of the dog. 





In. a suit brought by the New York Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission against one Dunston, a New York city 
restaurant keeper, to collect the penalty for the serving 
of four quail in his restaurant out of season, the lower 
court dismissed the case, on the ground that al- 
though the birds had served to a customer of 
Dunston in Dunston’s restaurant by Dunston’s waiter, 
there was no evidence to show that they had ever been in 
Dunston’s possession, and Dunston therefore could not 
be held liable. This appears to be a loophole as big as a 
barndoor through which restaurant keepers may pass 
cartloads of illegal game. The Appellate Term of the 
Superior Court has just sustained the action of the 
Municipal Court in the case, Mr. Justice 
Truax dissenting in an opinion of which this erudite and 
eloquent gustatory passage deserves to be engrossed on 
the records: 

“I am as fond of quail, in season and out of season, 
a la broche, au laurier, aux petits pois, au gratin, aux 
laitues, en croustades, a l'anglais, aux truffes, 4 la poéle, 
a la cendre, aux écrevisses, sous la cendre, au salpicon, en 
compote, au basilic, aspic, chaud-froid, paté chaud, bisque 
of quail, and in every other way, as is either one of my 
associates, but I cannot concur in the conclusion reached 
by them.” 


been 


dismissing 


Tue records of the Fourth of July casualties wrought 
by the toy pistol are again claiming space in the papers. 
The deadly nature of these instruments is well known; 
it has been demonstrated year after year by the sacrifice 
of lives. That the toy pistol has not already been 
abolished by statute is a disgrace to our day and civiliza- 
tion. The subject is one which should have the first 
practicable attention of legislators. The manufacture, 
sale and use of the article should be prohibited. If£ 
parents lack the sense to keep the things out of the hands 
of their children, the authorities should interfere. This 
annual slaughter of the innocents is no fitting way to-com- 
memorate the events of 1776. 

R 

THE coarse fish of the Nepigon have in recent years 
multiplied to such an extent that they have threatened 
to exterminate the trout for which the stream is famous. 
The authorities met the evil with vigorous action, and 
during the last season destroyed 1,800 pike, 389 pickerel 
and 803 suckers. Commissioner Bastedo urges the con- 
tinued’ prosecution of the good work, and the value of the 
Nepigon trout fishery is of sufficient importance to war- 
rant the most earnest effort to save it. 
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FOREST AND STREAM: 





[Jury 4, 1903. 





The Sportsman Tonrist. 
& eile 
+. Some Old Time Plainsmen. 


1.—Beaver Bill. 


Au. the old timers knew Beaver Bill, and every one of 
Pn was his friend, because he was such a genial, a: 
ous, companionable man, and so undeniably brave. it 
matters not what his real name was; some of us knew it, 
knew where he was born and raised. He came of a 
family back in an Eastern State, and there in his old age 
he returned, to pass his remaining days with an aged 
sister. I can imagine how he sat by the fireplace in the 
old homestead, smoking incessantly, thinking of his many 
adventures, and occasionally angrily thumping the floor 
when he felt an extra sharp twinge of rheumatism. And 
1 am sure that he thought often of an Indian’s prayer we 
once heard: “Let me not live, O sun, to become old and 
infirm, and racked with pain. Grant that I may die while 
life is still pleasant ; ag I may die bravely in battle, sud- 

nly cut down by the foe.” -s : 
Whar often used to speak of that prayer. “There's a 
deal of sense in it,” he would say, “a whole lot of philoso- 
phy. It’s the way I want to go—while life is still pleas- 
ant, and quickly; I don’t care how, except that I do not 
suffer.” cs : : 

Alas! The poor fellow suffered terribly for months 
and months before the end came. : 

One spring we two were floating down a tributary of 
the Missouri in quest of beaver. I had joined the old 

slainsman merely for the pleasure of the trip, and to learn 
something of the ways of the trapper and the trapped. It 
was a small stream we were running, and one day our 
boat brought up sharp in a wire fence which spanned it 
from bank to bank. “Fenced the creek!” Bill muttered. 
“Damned if thes haven’t! Pretty soon ’t will be se that 
a man can’t get to a stream without asking some rancher’s 
permission to go through his field. _ : 

“Well, Bill,” I said, “when that time comes you wil! 
pot want to go through any fields, for the beaver will ali 
be gone. As soon as the railroads are built into Montana 
all the streams will be settled upon. While you still have 
your choice of thousands of good locations, why don’t 
vou select one and become a rancher yourself?” 2 
” He looked at me in pained surprise. “I a rancher? 
he exclaimed. “A rancher! getting up early in the morn- 
ing and milking a lot of cows. Plodding along behind an 
old plow ; mowing and stacking hay; cutting and thresh- 
ing grain; going home every evening plumb petered out, 
too tired even to think, and tumbling into bed from the 
supper table. The same old round day after day, the same 
old grind year after year. And for what? That’s what 
I want,to know; for what? Is theré any fun in such a 
life?” 

“No, I can’t say there is any fun in it; but it is such an 
independent life—the rancher is his own boss——” 

“That shows how much you know about ranching,” he 
interrupted. “The rancher isn’t his own boss; he’s the 
slave of his cattle, his fields, and he’s the plaything of the 
weather and the markets. But worst of all, his life is as 
uneventful as that of his barnyard cattle.” : 

In that brief denunciation of ranching, especially the 
last sentence, was explained the fascination the life of a 
trapper had for some men. They were as free as the air 
they breathed; they wanted constant change of environ- 
ment and they had it. They loved to contemplate nature, 
and lived close to her breast. They wanted adventure, 
constant excitement, and they found it in matching their 
skill against the cunning of animals, in penetrating the 
hunting ground of hostile Indians at the risk of their 
lives. 

None of the old time trappers I knew cared for the 
monetary returns of their occupation. They made large 
sums of money every season, from one to three thousand 
dollars; sometimes even more; but they spent it quickly, 
seemingly anxious to get rid of the burden and to return 
to the wilderness. And those others of a still more re- 
mote time, Jim Bridger and his contemporaries, who, fol- 
lowing after Lewis and Clark, explored the whole Rocky 
Mountain region. They were trappers, but it was not the 
pursuit of the beaver that led them far across the plains 
and into the fastnesses of the mountains. It was their 
love for adventure; the beaver pelts merely prowded the 
means for their expeditions into the great West. They 
were the men who informed the world that the Great 
American Desert was a myth, who blazed the Overland 
and Oregon Trails. They were the vanguard of the 
civilization which has in a few years penetrated to every 
nook and corner of half a continent. 

The northwestern trappers pursued the beaver almost 
exclusively. There were martin, fisher, otter, wolverines 
and mink in the heavily timbered slopes of the mountains, 
but they were only to be taken by running long lines of 
traps on snowshoes during the cold winter months. The 
trappers had no relish for that sort of work; where they 
could go with pack and saddle horses, or by boat, the 
fur was safe. The vast number of beaver which in- 
habited the streams of the West was almost beyond belief. 
In their journal Lewis and Clark mention one place on 
the Upper Missouri where three acres of timber had been 
recently cut down by the busy animals. On all the small 
streams the remains of their dams are still to be seen. 
There is one on the Two Medicine River, at the western 
edge of the Blackfeet Reservation, which is half a mile 
leng and about eight feet in height. What a tremendous 
undertaking it was for such small animals. Tons and 
tons of earth and stones, cord upon cord of tree cuttings, 
trunk, limbs and twigs were employed in its construction. 
And it was a fine piece of engineering work, for it ex- 
tends from slope to slope of the valley as straight as a 
line could be surveyed. The dam backed up the waters of 
the creek for nearly a mile, and in the pond thus formed 
the beavers built their houses—conical structures of 

“Sticks, mud and stones, which extended from the bottom 
to several feet above the surface. The dam has long 
since been broken through, and the beavers which built it 
probably furnished the fur for our grandmothers’ cloaks. 

Beaver Bill was one of the bachelor trappers, so called 
to distinguish them from those who were married to In- 





dian women. The la’ 
the tribeinto which e 
so successful as the bachelors, for game of all kinds, and 
especially the timid peaves fied from the vicinity of a 


generally lived and traveled with 
had married. They were never 


great camp. As a class, Bill had a great contempt for 
them. “They are too lazy to live,” he used to say. “The 
man catches a few beaver, his wife skins them, fleshes and 
stretches the hides. He shoots some buffalo, she takes 
care of the meat and tans the robes. She cuts the wood, 
carries the water, cooks, breaks and makes camp, sews 
moccasins and buckskin shirts for him while he just lies 
around and smokes. And then when they' go to the fort 
to trade, what does she get for her work? Nothing but 
a thin calico dress and a red checkered shawl, while he 
just naturally blows himself, filling up on red liquor and 
bucking faro.” 


In the spring of 1868, soon after the ice went out of the 
Streams, Beaver Bill left Fort Benton to trap on the 
upper Milk River, about one hundred and fifty miles 
northwest of the fort. As usual, he went alone, riding a 
good saddle horse and leading three others, which were 
lightly packed with his small A tent, bedding, traps, and 
provisions. Beaver had chosen the Milk River for the 
spring trapping because at that time there were no Indians 
anywhere in that vicinity. The Bloods and Blackfeet 
were camped far north of there, on the Red Deer River, 
and the Piegans were somewhere in the vicinity of the 
Cypress Hills. Having arrived at the trapping ground, 
Bill located his camp in some pine timber at the foot of 
the mountains, and kept his horses hobbled in an open 
grassy park still further back, where any passing war 
party would not be liable to see them. Beaver were 
plentiful. At that point several small tributaries of the 
river converged, and-each one of them was dammed every 
few hundred yards, every pond thus formed being in- 
habited by a number of beaver families. Bill had a dozen 
traps, and every morning found six or eight beaver in 
them, all he cared to skin, flesh and stretch in a day. “I 
was having a pretty good time,” he said, in telling the 
story of the expedition. “No end of beaver, fine weather, 
and a good camp was enough to satisfy any trapper. The 
days were warm and I used to sit out at the edge of the 
timber fleshing my morning’s catch, where I could see 
tar down the valley, and to the north and south of it. 
I always went a heap on that old saying: ‘Forewarned is 
forearmed.’ If there were any war parties prowling 
around I wanted to see them before they did me. I had 
my scouts out, too; the valley and the hills were covered 
with game, and I knew that they would start running in 
every direction at the approach of a party. I was careful 
not to alarm the game, doing all my trapping above camp 
cn the streams in the timber. What I did scare there ran 
only a little ways, just out of sight, and went to feeding 
again. There were buffalo, elk, deer and antelope, in- 


nuumerable bands of them, and they often came within a - 


few yards of camp, sometimes closer than I wanted them 
to; that is, the buffalo, for the temper of an old bull is 
always uncertain. He will often charge a man without 
the least provocation. I never built a fire during the day- 
time ; after dark I would start one back in the thick tim- 
ber and cook enough food to last until the next evening. 
The first night I made camp there a skunk came up close 
to the fire and nosed around among my things, attracted 
to the place, no doubt, by the smell of fresh meat. He 
and I got to be pretty good chums, and just as soon as 
night came he would appear for his supper, scraps of 
meat I used to toss him. Finally he became so tame that 
he would take food from my hand. I used to talk to him 
a good deal, and he would sit listening, his head cocked 
to one side, his eyes shining brightly, just as if he 
understood. ‘Partner,’ I used to say, ‘here’s a nice piece 
of fried meat; come and get it, but mind that you behave 
as a gentleman should. You know what I mean, and a 
word to the wise is sufficient.’ 

“So the days passed. In a couple of weeks I had 
ninety-five beaver skins. I was doing as well as any 
reasonable trapper could wish. Game was very poor, as 
it always is in the spring. I had used up the last of a 
deer I had killed, and concluded to go up on the moun- 
tain and get a bighorn. A young ram, or a ewe, I knew, 
would be pretty fat and good eating. So one day, after 
taking care of my morning’s catch, I started out, and in 
an hour or more came to timber line. Beyond were the 
bare rocks, shale at first, sloping steeply up to the broken 
cliffs which formed the summit of the mountain. Here 
and there on the shale slope were patches of grass-grown 
turf, fine feeding places for bighorn, but not one of the 
animals was in sight. There were some on the mountain, 
however, for I found their trails running in every direc- 
tion. I went on up the shale, and after a hard climb over 
the loose stuff came to the foot of the cliffs. They con- 
sisted of a series of shelves or reefs, one above the other, 
in places perpendicular, and here and there broken away. 
1 was climbing up one of these broken places, stepping 
from one rock to another, when I landed on one that 
rolled. I lost my balance and went rolling down, too, for 
some distance. It was a wonder that I didn’t break a leg 
or an arm in the fall, but I escaped with only some 
scratches and a bruise or two. When I lost my balance 
my rifle flew out of my hand and went clattering down 
among the rocks. Picking it up and looking it over to 
see if it had been injetel, I could find nothing wrong 
with it, and resumed my course. I had not gone more 
than three hundred yards when a band of ewes appeared 
on the next shelf beyond, and stopped to see what it was 
approaching them. ey had probably never before seen 
a man. There was a yearling ram in the bunch, and at 
him I took a careful aim and pulled the trigger; the ham- 
mer clicked, but there was no report. I recocked the 
rifle and tried again, with the same result. ‘A bad car- 
tridge,’ I said to myself, and extracting it slipped another 
one into the chamber. The arm was a .50 caliber needle 
gun, considered a fine weapon in those days. The sheep 
were still standing, looking at me curiously. ‘Now, then, 
my young fellow,’ said I, as I raised the rifle to my 


shoulder, ‘you are surely my meat.’ But he wasn’t; the 
hammer again clicked, that was all, and the sheep, start- 
ing off on a trot, disappeared behind a point of rocks. 
Then I sat down, threw up the breech block of 
and saw at a glance that the point o 
broken off. There had been a flaw in it, so 
parts were held only by a thin bit of steel, 
r got 


z 
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Well, perhaps you can imagine how I felt. There I was, 
at the mercy of almost anything that wanted me; an old 
grizzly bear, a buffalo bull—why, even a bobcat might 
make a break at me, and I was his meat. But there was 
worse to come. From where I sat there was a splendid 
view of the country down at the foot of the mountain 
and far out on the plains. The park where my horses 
were, although two miles distant, seemed, in the clear 
thin air, to lie almost at my feet. I could even dis- 
tinguish the color of the different animals. They were 
grazing peacefully enough, and then suddenly they all 
turned at once and jumped as fast as their hobbles would 
allow toward the upper end of the park. Out from the 
timber came a dozen or more dark figures, took after, 
surrounded, and caught them. In spite of all my pre- 
cautions, a war party had discovered my camp. 

“Tf I. felt badly before, I was dazed now. The breaking 
of the gun was a great misfortune, but I had decided to 
go in to Fort Benton with what furs I had and get it 
repaired or buy a new one. And now I was not only 
afoot, but without food, for of course the Indians would 
teke all my provisions. But, I reasoned, they will not 
take my traps. If I had just one of them I could catch 
enough beaver for food, and gradually make my way to 
Fort Benton. 

The Indians led my horses out of the park, and after 
a little while smoke began to curl up through the trees 
v-here my camp was located. No doubt they were having 
a high old feast with the provisions they found there— 
sugar, coffee, bacon, a batch of sour dough bread I had 
baked that morning, and a pot of baked beans. I sat 
there on the cliff for hours, trying to think of some way 
out of the predicament I was in, turning over a, dozen 
pians in my mind, but rejecting them all. 

“There was but one way out of it: I must get hold of 
my traps or starve. About four o’clock the Indians filed 
out of the timber leading my horses, and, climbing the 
north slope of the valley, disappeared in another point of 
timber. I remained where I was until dark, but did not 
see them go out of it. I saw through their scheme at 
once. Some of the party had remained at the camp to 
pot me when I returned, the others had climbed over the 
ridge to lead me to believe that they were satisfied with 
the plunder of my outfit and had resumed their journey. 
Well, they were not going to get my hair by any such 
ruse as that. I remasned where I was until night came 
and the moon arose, and then went down the cliff, down 
over the shale slope and into the timber. The traps were 
set in two beaver ponds about three hundred yards above 
the camp. I made my way to the creek they were on, 
and followed it down, passing numerous ponds which I 
had not yet trapped. In every one of them the beaver 
were swimming and splashing about, and it made me 
mad to think that a lot of cussed Indians had knocked 
me out of trapping the best bit of fur country I had 
ever seen. At last I came to the upper one of the two 
ponds I was heading for, and approached the foot of a 
slide where I had set a trap. There was something lying 
across it at the water’s edge; I picked it up and saw it 
was the stake to which the chain had been attached: the 
Indians had found and taken the trap. I concluded at 
once that they had taken them all; every trap had been 
set in the water at the foot of a slide, and the stake of 
each one was in plain sight, sloping out from the bank. 
I went on to the next slide, more slowly and cautiously 
than before, for I thought that some of the enemy might 
be lurking in the brush thereabouts, as well as at the 
camp, waiting to get a shot at me. The trap which had 
been set at that place was also gone, and so was every one 
of the five at that pond. I hesitated some time about 
going on to the next one, which was nearer the camp, but 
finally made up my mind to do it; I was getting pretty 
hungry and wanted a trap. The shores and banks of this 
pond were more open, grassy parks studded with clumps 
of willow brush running back some distance to the pine 
timber. I got down on my hands and knees and crept 
along, keeping as near to the water’s edge as possible, 
cccasionally rising up and looking back into the brush 
and parks for any sign of the enemy. There was a full 
moon, and the night was nearly as light as day. It was 
the third or fourth time I had cautiously stood up and 
peered over the bank, that, just as I was about to stoop 
and crawl on, I caught the glint of metal in the shadow 
of some willow brush. Long and hard I looked at the 
place, and finally made out what I took to be two Indians 
sitting there muffled in their robes. Still, I could not be 
sure. Perhaps I stood five minutes staring at the dim 
figures, and then again I saw the gleam of metal, as if 
one of them had moved his gun. That was enough; inch 
by inch I sank down below the level of the bank and be- 
gan to crawl back whence I had came. More carefully, 
more silently than ever, you may be sure. And there was 
a choking lump in my throat, a creepy sensation in my 
back, which was a fair target for the enemy if they came 
and looked over the bank. Yes, I was thoroughly scared, 
and at the same time I was mad, just choking with anger. 
If my rifle had been in good condition I could have surely 
plunked one of those silent watchers, perhaps both of 
them, and escaped up the mountain before any of their 
brethren could have arrived from the camp. Well, I 
crawled on and on, stopping every now and then to listen, 
and finally got back to the other pond, arose, and sneaked 
through the forest up the mountain side. 

“At daylight I was back in my old place on the cliffs. 
Down at my camp smoke was again rising above the tree 
tops, and four Indians were riding horses down the 
slope toward it. I had sized up their scheme exactly: 
They had tied the animals in the point of timber for the 
night, and then the most of them had sneaked back to 
the camp to lay for me. Well, I still had a whole skin, 
ae it was woefully empty. I had never been so hungry 

ore. 


“Soon after sunrise I saw the war party file out of the 


‘timber and strike off toward the north on a trail used by 


the various tribes of the Blackfeet when traveling along 
the foot of the mountains. They were not riding my 


the top of the St. 
Mary’s River, then started for my camp. I was sure 
that the war party had_all left, having concluded that I 
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had seen them and lost no time in getting out of that sec- 
tion of the country. On my way I visited the pond where 
I had set seven traps, and where I had seen the Indians 
the night before, but, as I expected, not a trap was left. 
‘Well,’ I said to myself, ‘there is nothing to do but to kill 
and eat my old partner the skunk, and then devise some 
mearsis of killing enough meat on the way to enable me 
tc get to the fort.’ I went on to the camp very slowiy 
and watchfully, you may be sure, in case one or two of 
the war party had remained behind, holding my old gun 
in readiness just for a bluff, if nothing more. It would 
have served for a club. 

“The first thing I noticed when I came to the camp 
ground was the skin of my old partner lying near the 
still smouldering fire, and by that token I knew that the 
war party were either Crees or Assinaboines, for none 
of the other tribes in the Northwest eat skunks. Yes, 
they had killed and devoured my partner, although they 
undoubtedly had plenty of buffalo or deer meat. Well, 
there is no accounting for tastes. I never had tried 
skunk meat, but I was anxious to. As I had thought 
would be-the case, nothing remained of my outfit. Tent, 
bedding, provisions, furs, everything had been taken, 
except my cast iron Dutch oven, and that had been 
smashed. I sat down on a log feeling pretty blue, but by 
no means inclined to give up. I had matches in my 
pocket, a good sheath knife at my belt; all around was 
game of various kinds, and I was bound to get some of it 
some way. I remembered all at once of hearing Hugh 
Monroe, an old Hudson Bay Company trapper, tell about 
an Indian tribe of the far north using dead falls to catch 
beaver; a heavy log was suspended over a slide, a stick, 
which was the trigger of the affair, was placed across the 
path about four inches above the ground; when the 
beaver came along and pushed the sick, down fell the log 
and broke its back. I determined to try the plan, making 
a model first that would work, and then setting a dozen 
or more of the contrivances along the ponds. But first 
] went to the river where I had thrown in the beaver I 
had skinned, half hoping to find one of the carcasses, and 
cook a part of it. The stream was high and discolored, 
and very swift. The bottom could not be seen even in 
shallow parts, but hoping that-one of the carcasses might 
have been thrown up on a: bar, I went down along the 
shore for some distance. Not one-could:I find. Return- 
ing, I cut some good sized willows, went to my lookout 
place at the edge of the timber and began to work on the 
deadfall model. I had barely started in, however, when 
I saw some horsemen on the rim of the valley to the 
south coming down the trail, and then behind them came 
a long string of horses, some packed and som loose, and 
several hundred mounted people. I saw at once that the 
horses dragged no lodge poles nor travois, so it was evi- 
dent that their owners were mountain, or west slope, In- 
dians. If they proved to be the Flatheads, my troubles 
were over, for they had been friendly to the whites since 
1846, when that valiant Jesuit, Father De Smet, had 
visited them and started a mission in the heart of their 
country. They had even embraced the Catholic faith. 
When I first saw the outfit I lost no time in retreating to 
the shelter of the pines, where I could watch them and 
still not be seen. On they came, down the valley slope, 
across the river, and rounded up on the flat about two 
hundred yards from my hiding place. Some of the packed 
horses were hard to.catch, running around in great 
circles. One of them, a swift wild thing, came within 
twenty yards of the timber, pursued by half a dozen 
young Indians shouting and encouraging their horses 
as they swung their lariats. I recognized the language, 
although I could not understand-it. They were the Flat- 
heads, as I had hoped, and without hesitation I walked 
out of the timber toward them when they were preparing 
to camp. They all stood and stared at me in amazement, 
for it was an unusual thing to: see a lone white man, 
afoot at that, anywhere on the plains in those days. As 
I neared them the chief and several leading warriors ad- 
vanced to meet me, hands outstretched and smiling pleas- 
antly. Now bless the red man, say I, who invented the 
sign language, that expressive means of communicating 
thought by the hands, which all the tribes from Great 
Slave Lake to Mexico know. I could not speak any In- 
dian language, but I wasn’t bad at signs, and in a very 
few minutes the Flatheads were aware of my.misfortunes. 
Twice the chief asked how many were in the war party, 
and I replied that there were eighteen. He also inquired 
how I knew that they were Crees or Assinaboines, and I 
told how they had killed and eaten my partner, the skunk, 
which I had calculated to roast for myself. That made 
them laugh. Ye ; 

“ ‘Well,’ said the chief, after- giving some orders to his 
women, ‘you are hungry, and we are going to fill you 
clear to the neck with the best- food we have.. Then some 
of my young men are geing to accompany you, and help 
you get back your outfit, your horses,.and of course some 
scalps of the enemy. They have done us wrong, both the 
Assinaboines and Crees, and we must have revenge.’ 

“Tt didn’t take the women long to cut some poles, put 

up their lodges, and in a little while a real feast was set 
before me. see was boiled pene ribs oe berry 
pemmican, boiled arrow root, and sweet dried camas, a 
fine spread for a hungry man, and I surely did justice 
to it. : 
“Upon deciding to pursue the war party, the chief had 
sent two scouts on their trail to locate them. ~ It» was 
perhaps an hour later that about fifty of us started out, 
all well mounted and well armed. The chief, who did 
not go, loaned me his war horse, a powerful, swift ani- 
mal, and also his gun, a muzzleloader. I was never with 
a lighter hearted crowd than were those Flathead war- 
riors. They talked and laughed, sung war songs, and cut 
up all sorts of capers as we rode along. And we did not 
spare the horses, keeping them on a steady lope except 
when the hills were steep. 

“The sun was about an hour high when we rode down 
the pine and quaking aspen slope to the St. Mary’s River, 
and right at the ford found our two scouts awaiting us. 
Of course I didn’t understand what they reported; we 
crossed the stream at once, however, and went on faster 
than re, A _ oe = -. crossed another 
stream, a tributary o t. s, emerging from 
the belt of timber which fringed it, saw the war party not 
a quarter of a mile ahead crossing a long, wide prairie. 
They saw us as soon as we did them, and crowded around 
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my four horses, stripping off the packs, pushing and pull- 
ing each other in frantic endeavors to mount and run for 
the timber. Of course there was not room for them all 
on the animals, and the result was that only two got away 
on my saddle horse before we were upon them. I passed 
right ahead after the two, as did the chief’s son, and we 
overtook them about a hundred yards from the timber. 
The fellow mounted behind turned and fired at me, but 
missed his mark. I let loose at him about the same time, 
and he dropped limply from the horse to the ground, 
prone on his back, and never even kicked. His companion 
followed him a moment later, shot by the young Filat- 
head. He was only wounded, but lost his gun in the fall, 
and leaving the youth to finish him I went on and caught 
my horse. That was all I saw of the battle, if such it 
may be called, for the last one of the war party was 
killed before I caught my horse and turned back. They 
hadn’t put up much of a fight, nor could they, armed as 
they were with the Hudson’s Bay Company’s smooth-bore 
flintlocks. The Flatheads kept circling around them and 
shooting, and laid the last one of them low in less than 
three minutes. None of our party was killed, and only 
two received wounds, which were painful, of course, but 
not dangerous. And so, excepting some provisions, I got 
back my whole outfit, and the Flatheads got what they 
wanted, glory and scalps—Cree scaips. 

“When we returned to camp the next day, you may be 
sure there was a great jollification, feasting and scalp 
dancing, which lasted far into the night. In further 
conversation with the chief, I learned that he and his peo- 
ple intended to hunt and trap along the foot of the moun-. 
tains as:far south as Sun River, and then go to Fort 
Bentori‘to dispose of their furs. The old fellow insisted 
that I should accompany them, offering the loan of a rifle 
and a place in his lodge. I accepted the offer at once, and 
never regretted it, for I had a pleasant time and man- 
aged to catch a fair number of beaver. When we ar- 
rived at the fort, about six weeks later, I gave the old 
chief. a Henry rifle and the members of his family a 
blanket each, which made their hearts glad. And so 
ended my experience in the wilds for that season. I 
have often wondered how I would have got along had I 
not met tle Flatheads. Some day I shall try that dead- 
fall contrivance and learn if a beaver can really be caught 
that way.” 

Where Beaver Bill and the Flatheads fought the Crees, 
Government engineers are building an immense dam to 
store water for an irrigating canal. The wild Indians, the 
buffalo and other game- have disappeared, and busy 
ranchers till the soil where the old time trappers made 
their camps. It is well that they are in their graves, those 
adventurous old plainsmen, for there is no longer any 
place for them to roam. Could they return and see the 
wonderful change which has taken place since yesterday, 
as it were, their astonishment and sorrow would be un- 
bounded. They had no use for civilization. 


J. W. Scuuttz. 


The Buckskin Lodge. 


. 

Away in the wilds of Canada there is a deer hunters’ 
lodge built of great round unhewn pine logs that has 
housed hundreds of campers, canoeists and anglers. This 
lodge was built by the members of the Buckskin Lodge, 
of Pittsburg, furnished with cots, mattresses, chairs, 
tables, dishes and an immense stove. The lodge is built 
on Hope Island, a small island sparsely timbered with 
pine and hemlock trees, as essential to the camper as pow- 
der and ball to the hunter. Nailed to the gable are these 
words that have cheered hundreds of weary tourists: 
“Welcome to Buckskin Lodge.” Inside you find further 
directions:. “When. you use the mattresses hang them 
up so the wood mice won’t cut them.” All over the walls 
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are inscriptions like the following: “The Rosselle Fish- 
ing Club of Homestead, Pa., thanks the Buckskin Lodge 


for its hospitality.” “The Washington Club of Allegheny - 


does the same.” 

I have inclosed a photo of the Buckskin Lodge that 
will be recognized by all who have made a voyage down 
this delightful river. 

On August 1, 1902, Guy A. Hodgson, Mart Kinser, 
Geo. M. Meanor, Prof. Jno. H. Chatham, William Col- 
lins, Prof. Robt. M. Martin and the writer left Bennett’s 
cottage on Severn River for this lodge. Capt. Woods 
ran us down on his little steamer across Sparrow Lake 
to the Ragged ——e. some ten miles down the river. 
Here we spent a few hours angling, with good results. 
Orillia, a city of 15,000 people, has built a large power 
plant.to furnish light to the city some seventeen miles 
away. 


eanor, Chatham and I crossed the dam and went. 


8 


to fish just below the falls in a circling bay filled with 
driftwood. With little trouble we soon made a raft by 
throwing some boards over the logs and had a comfort- 
able stand to fish from. The sport was fine. Prof. Chat- 
ham had caught several fine bass in the foam and 
I had done well. Meanor, wearied waiting for a large 
one, tried in the bay below, and I soon saw he had a 
strong attachment for some sort of marine creature that 
was giving him no end of trouble as it darted in and out 
among the driftwood. To have it said you assisted in the 
landing of a very large fish is much honor, and that I 
might share in George Meanor’s delight I hastened down 
with a fine gaff, which this same mechanical George had 
made for me, and by a lucky stroke dished up a magnifi- 
cent 9-pound pickerel, the finest and largest I had ever 
seen. It was dark above with glittering golden sides. 
From this golden appearance the French-Canadians call 
them dore. Meanor tried to land a running mate for 
his prize catch, but in vain. He wrapped him in damp 
moss and leaves and stored him away in a cool cave in 
the rocks and dropped down the river with the avowed 
purpose of taunting Chatham and me with another princely 
pickerel. 

As I angled around and on a mass of. drift I spied a 
very large fish, but was unable to determine its kind in 
the shadow-darkened waters. There he lay gently fan- 
ning the water and reminded me of a sleepy cow chewing 
her cud. By a lucky stroke I caught a 10-inch bass, which 
I persuaded to carry my hook to where I had seen his 
excellency ruminating. From the lively dashes of the 
bass I knew there was some sort of trouble at the nether 
end of my string. I had concluded that the fish was a 
muscallonge and might run from 10 pounds up, so was 
persuaded to take no risks among the snags and I handed 
Prof. Chatham my rod with instructions to draw him 
gently toward the open and I lay prone upon the log 
under which the fish must go toward the open water. 
Gently the Professor drew and patiently the fish followed 
on, and with thumping heart I waited. Would he 
never come? Presently I saw him slowly following the 
pull of the line—could see the tail of the bass grow less 
and less as it disappeared, and learned to a nicety what 
it is for big fish to swallow the little ones. He soon 
made a dash for the open water, and as he went by I 
gaffed him. It proved to be a pickerel, almost an exact 
mate for the one Meanor caught. The fish was not 
hooked at all, for as I lifted him the bass was disgorged 
and floated down the river, having become unhooked by 
the struggles of the. pickerel. I wrapped my prize in 
moss and ferns, carried it to the cavern and laid it by 
Meanor’s prize. 

Now I had broken even with Meanor, a thing I had 
not dared to hope for. Perhaps some strange turn of 
the fickle fortunes of fishermen might enable me to beat 
him. I caught another quarter-pound bass—a lively one— 
and with him I took long chances. Letting out almost a 
hundred feet of line I sent my bait under all the drift 
in the bay, and had wearied in well doing, when there 
came another glad surprise. I again gave the line to 
Chatham, who gently led the captive to his doom. I 
gaffed this fish as it swam past. This pickerel also was 
not hooked. The prizes were so great and the chances of 
getting them by ‘the ordinary method so slim, that I 
adopted this plan with success. As Meanor sauntered by 
he remarked: “Norris, anybody steal my big fish? Gee 
Whittakers! When did these other whales crawl into 
this nest ?” 

Norman E. Bennett, proprietor of a resort on the 
Severn River, pronounced them the largest fish ever taken 
from the river. Bennett said he had speared many good 
ones in the spring, but none so large as these. Be that 
as it may, we were satisfied with our catch, and will re- 
joice with him who catches a larger one. The three 
weighed .about twenty-five pounds. 

We then portaged our stuff over the long Ragged 
Rapids portage and had dinner with the superintendent 
of the power plant. At 2 P. M. we were under way. 

The day was clear, cool and delightful; the scenery 
was inspiring; the air was crisp and bracing, and when 
I got a chance to sit in the stern and see the other fel- 
lows row the boat I enjoyed life to the limit. We were 
a little apprehensive about shooting the rapids, and since 
there was considerable of this kind of game to bag in this 
Iccality the tyros who had never shot the chutes were a 
trifle timid. Shooting down those long avenues of rag- 
ing rushing waters is indeed a unique sensation—once 
experienced it is never forgotten. You come down over 
the first break of the waters full of dire apprehensions, 
scenting danger in each flying eddy-turmoil and trouble 
all around you. The angry rocks ahead soon fly to the 
rear, the waves foam and fret in anger, the flying drops 
of water strike your face, bringing positive alarm. The 
white ghost-like cross that marks the spot where a voy- 
ageur was drowned flies by; soon all is over and you rest 
it: the quiet waters at the foot of the rapids, joyously ex- 
hilarated and aglow with a pleasurable aftermath of ex- 
citement. 

We pass the long straight reach of waters and swing 
around the river’s bend in sight of the Cherry Creek 
lumber camp at 3 P. M. The old camp is now in ruins, 
roof tumbled in, and a gloomy atmosphere surrounds the 
place, but I never pass without halting to inspect it, for it 
is here I spent a delightful week nearly ten years ago. 
The watchman then at the camp was a one-legged man 
named Andrew Feeney who very cordially welcomed us 
to his lodge, for we were the first people he had seen for 
seventeen days. There were few people traveling this 
river ten years ago in early July. 

As our boats grated at the landing at Hope Island, 
where the Buckskin Lodge is located, the sun was: drop- 
ping behind the big pines on the western hills. i 

After a hurried lunch we rowed a mile down the river 
te Cape Rock Bay to have an evening’s fish. As we 
pulled into the mouth of the bay, I heard: some rapid 
firing of rifles somewhere in toward the Lost Channel. 
The next day a party came up the river bringing three 
bear. It seems that as they were passing a bay leading 
into the Lost Channel, Willie Doolittle, their guide, saw 
a little bear doing a two-step on the cliffs above. Know- 
ing that the mother was near, they crept around the rocks 
and came upon her and the cub. The mother they shot 
and one of the cubs, intending to take'the other alive. 
After chasing little Johnnie nearly a mile, they cau 
him, only to find that a bullet meant for the fond 
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had broken his front leg, and they decided to kill him. 
Thus did these we call kind gentlemen cruelly break up 
as happy a family as was in Muskoka District. ry 

At the head of this bay we began fishing. I was baiting 
with large dew worms and was having fine success with 
pickerel and pike, having landed a half dozen. I fished 
from a large rock that had come down from the cliffs 
above; and I here tried for bass. I think I never had 
such luck as I had that evening. When a bass was 
hooked there would come up from the depths of the 
dark waters a dozen or more others, gobbling up the 
pieces of bait my captive would disgorge. There were 
pickerel and bass, pike and channel cats in the motley 
crew. ‘In one lot that came up after a fish caught by 
another of the party, was an unusually big bass. I cast 
a worm to him which he promptly took. I struck, hooked 
him, and after a hard fight the bass won. 

We hurried home at twilight, and cut pine boughs for a 
bed. We filled the bunks full of the pine tassels and 
found that they served the purpose well. The next morn- 
ing we had a fine breakfast of fried bass, boiled eggs and 
potatoes, bread and butter. We were joined about noon 
by August and Theodore Yahn and Fred Hays, of Home- 
stead, Pa. That day we spent in fishing and lounging 
around the camp. In the evening we started back in the 
woods te watch for deer, but none came out, although 
many had been feeding in the swamp. That night we all 
turned in early and slept soundly, for next day we had 
nearly twenty miles to go to reach Sparrow Lake. 

At daylight we were all astir, had breakfast over, and 
were ready to start at 6 A. M. While we were eating 
there was a strong wind blowing up the river, and our 
prayer was that it might continue. We rowed the heavy 
boats around the first bend and went ashore and cut three 
masts. By tying the corners of our bed quilts we had 
pretty fair sails, and we sailed the entire distance home. 
I am sure we must have presented an odd sight as we 
scurried up the river with bed quilts made up of many 
quaint patches for sails. One of the boys said they would 
arrest us for pirates as we came over Sparrows Lake. 

At sundown we slipped under the overhanging trees in 
the Severn River above Sparrow Lake, and in ten min- 
utes our boats touched the landing. Thus ended another 
of the many delightful tours I have made down this 
charming river. James M. Norris. 
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Grant on the Caribou. 


THE recent discoveries of new forms of caribou in 
Alaska and northeastern America lend an especial interest 
to a paper recently printed by Mr. Madison Grant, the 
secretary of the New York Zoological Society, and 
printed in the Seventh Annual Report of the Society. Mr. 
Grant, in fact, has been in such close touch with certain 
zoological investigations in northwestern America, and 
has contributed so greatly toward the carrying out of 
these investigations that his name must always be closely 
linked with this aspect of Arctic exploration, and it is 
gratifying that his name should have been given to one 
of the new forms of caribou recently described from 
Alaska. 

The paper in question is of great interest, not only 
for what it tells us in words about the caribou, but also 
for the great number of very beautiful illustrations which 
it contains, all of them tending to illuminate the questions 
under discussion, and by means of actual specimens to 
make clear the author’s precise meaning. Besides this, 
there is a two-page colored map, showing the range in 
America of the two groups of the caribou. 

Mr. Grant divides existing caribou into two groups, to 
be known as Barren Ground and Woodland caribou. To 
the Barren Ground group belong the Euoropean reindeer, 
the species described from Spitzbergen, and any un- 
described races existing in Siberia; while, on the Ameri- 
can side are the Greenland caribou, Peary’s caribou from 
Ellesmereland, the Arctic form from the extreme north of 
America and the Arctic Islands, Grant’s caribou from the 
Alaskan Peninsula, and Stone’s from Cook Inlet. There, 
may be also undescribed American races. 

The Woodland caribou are all American. Taking 
them from east to west they ere the species from New- 
foundland, that from Canada and Maine, west to Mani- 
toba, the Rocky Mountain form from Idaho to Central 
British Columbia, known as R. montanus, and R. osborni, 
from the Cassiar Mountains of British Columbia, north- 
ward, and any other Woodland forms that may exist as 
yet undescribed. 

Mr. Grant’s basis of classification depends chiefly on 
size, color and antler development. It is readily acknow- 
ledged that anyone of these three characters is variable 
and uncertain. Nevertheless, as has often been said, if 
one has enough specimens there is an average of all these 
characters for any region which the practiced eye can 
readily recognize. Similarly as to the antlers, “within the 
extreme limits of this irregularity there are certain types 
of architecture which, though clearly defined, are difficult 
to describe.” 

One of the most striking characteristics of the genus 
Rangifer are found in its feet and in its antlers, to which 
may be added the presence of horns in the female. The 
enormous development of the brow antler in the cari- 
bou, which by some has been considered characteristic 
of the Woodland caribou, is, of course, not peculiar of 
that group, as specimens in Washington and elsewhere 
abundantly prove. 

Among fossil remains from the oldest Pleistocene de- 
posits of northern and western Europe, those of caribou 
are abundant, and it is interesting to note that these re- 
mains represent both the Barren Ground and the Wood- 
land forms, although, so far as known, no reindeer of 
Woodland type are found in the old world to-day. 

Mr. Grant is inclined to -believe that the Actic Barren 
Greund caribou found its way into western Europe over 
a land bridge which at the beginning of the glacial period 
connected Greenland, Spitzbergen and Norway. “At that 
period,” he says, “those portions of Russia lying between 
the Black Sea and White Sea and the major part of 
Sweden were entirely submerged, as well as a large part 








of northern and eastern Germany. This condition pre- 
vented the spread of this group into eastern Europe at 
that time. Its extreme eastern limit was near Berlin, 
where, in one of the oldest Pleistocene deposits, fossil 
remains of the Barren Ground caribou have been found. 
At a much later period, probably during the interglacial 
phase of the glacial period, a land connection was estab- 
lished across Russia, and an invasion of Siberian mam- 
mals took place, bringing with it the Woodland caribou. 








of Hudson’s Bay. Mr. A. P. Lowe described three herds 
of Barren Ground caribou in Labrador. There is a wide 
belt of land along the McKenzie River where no caribou 
are found, and beyond which Rangifer arcticus does not 
extend. In northern Alaska there are reported to be still 
two or three species of caribou which have not yet 
reached the hands of naturalists. For these we must wait, 
and it is quite possible that we may wait in vain, since the 
whalers, which each year in numbers visit the Arctic Sea, 


entrees ' 





NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU (RANGIFER TERRAENOVAE, BANGS). 
Wild stag, photographed, 1902, on a Newfoundland barren, 
by Charles D, Cleveland, and reproduced by permission. 


This animal pushed as far west as England, the north 
and east of France, but never reached either Scandinavia 
or Ireland, the latter having become detached from England 
at that time.” Woodland caribou, according to Mr. 
Grant, probably originated in northeastern Asia, and 
reached America over the land connection which formerly 
existed across the Behring Straits. 

According to this view it will be seen that these two 
types of reindeer had become differentiated before the 


hire the natives to supply them with fresh meat and 
destroy vast quantities of reindeer, and may very possibly 
exterminate certain species of limited range. 

On the Alaskan Peninsula occurs the new and interest- 
ing caribou known as R. granti, which was formerly 
abundant on Unga Island. It is believed that this species 
is in immediate danger of extinction. R. stonei of the 
Kenai Peninsula, in Alaska, is a large species approach- 
ing in size some forms of the Woodland caribou, but 





SWIMMING CARIBOU, BIRCHY PONDS, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Antlers of the stag on the right of the ph, from which the velvet was stripped, were bright red, while ae 
from the antlers of other stag, the velvet hung in strips. : 


Photographed from a canoe, September 14, 1900, and copyrighted, 1902, by R. T. Varnum, 


glacial period. Whence the reindeer type arose we do not 


know. 


Of the old world reindeer the best known is R. taran- 
dus, domesticated in Lapland and in Siberia, the domes- 
ticated animals being less in size than the wild ones of the 
same region. The Spitzbergen form is small, and has cer- 
, tain well defined skull characters. There may be other 
old world forms. Greenland and Ellesmereland has each 
a caribou of its own, and one of the northermost animals 
of the group is that reported from Fort Conger, Grinnell 
Land, in latitude 82 degrees. The typical Barren Ground 
ciribou ranges on the American mainland to the west 


preserving the characteristics of its group. 

Of the Woodland group the range of the common form 
has been indicated. It is said to éxtend in the west as 
far north as Great Slave Lake, and at various points west 
of Hudson’s Bay its range and that of the Barren Ground 
caribou overlap. The forms R. montanus and R. osborni 
come from the mountains of the Pacific Coast. They are 
dark and of large size. 

Of the Newfoundland caribou, two types are recognized 
by the natives. These may be nothing more than in- 
dividual variation. The building of the railroad through 
Newfoundland has made these hunting grounds so acces- 
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sible that this species has been threatened with extinction, 
and, but for the new game laws recently passed, the ani- 
mals must soon have been exterminated. Even now the 
prospects for their preservation are not bright, since in 
winter they are slaughtered in great quantities by the 
natives, to whom they furnish the only fresh meat acces- 
sible, and who are as reckless in their destruction as all 
other untrained human beings commonly prove them- 
Ives. 
es Grant’s excellent paper should be in the hands 
of every naturalist and big-game hunter. It is full of 
information and is a general rounding up of one of the 
most interesting groups of the deer. Whether agreeing 
or not with Mr. Grant’s conclusions, no one can read the 
paper and see the illustrations without acquiring know- 
ledge. 





Instinct and Reason. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

In Forest AND STREAM of June 6, 1903, Hermit says: 
“J do not believe that the speech of the lower animals 
is inherited. It would be just as unreasonable as to 
claim that human speech is inherited.” In another part 
of his communication he says: “The intelligence of the 
wild things is a fixed fact, and the sentiment is growing 
rapidly with the intelligent public. _ + _ Instinct is 
no longer king of the wild things. He is deposed and 
must take his place with the commoners.” I do not 
doubt that the “wild things” are endowed with a degree 
of intelligence, but I believe that a full and legitimate 
recognition of this fact will not “depose” instinct; and 
I would like to know what trustworthy evidence there 
is that any of the animals, other than man, possess a 
language, or speech, that can be taught, or that needs 
to be taught, in any proper sense of the world; or as 
a child is taught the language of its parents, for im- 
stance. I have never given any systematic study to 
the habits and capacities of animals, and make no pre- 


tension whatever to being a naturalist; but I have spent 
nearly all my life working on a farm, and, during fifty 
years of close contact with nature, I have seen what I 
have seen and heard what I have heard; and I am 
now ready to believe that it is quite possible for a 
professionaf naturalist to be very painstaking and 
precise in his investigations, and very fanciful and mis- 
leading in his deductions. Fables have their use, and 
I do not doubt that stories, in which human emotions 
are attributed to the lower animals, may serve a good 
purpose. But they cannot serve a good purpose unless 
the reader knows enough of the matter to distinguish 
between the facts and the fictions. Fiction, as an illus- 
tration, or confirmation, of truth is all very well, but 
fiction ‘as a substitute for truth generally begets an 
enervating sentimentalism, and always obscures knowl- 
edge. It may not seem of great importance whether the 
beasts and birds have languages or not, or whether they 
are dependent on reason or instinct; and, in itself, it 
is not a matter of great importance; but it is, neverthe- 
less, a very interesting subject, which has an indirect 
bearing on human relationships which are important. 


« L—Reason and Iostinct Distinguished. 


For our present purpose I think reason or intelli- 
gence may be defined as a consciousness of the relation 
between cause and effect, or of the relation between 
thing and thing; and instinct, as impulse or inclination 
to action without consciousness. inct is con- 






GRANT’S CARIBOU (RANGIFER GRANTI, ALLEN). 
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sciousness, of desire without consciousness of either 
cause or consequences. Action which is based on in- 
telligence or reason, is premeditated. Action which is 
based ‘on instinct, is impulsive and without premedita- 
tion or consideration. It seems obvious to me that 
all creatures with the perceptive faculties of taste, 
touch, hearing, sight and smell, are endowed, more or 
less, with both intelligence and instinct. It is only in 
the lowest forms of animal life that we find no traces 
of intelligence. And it is only in man that we find 
instinct in subordination to intelligence. And it is to 
be noticed, in this connection, that man is the one 
creature intrusted with “dominion,” and of whom the 
Creator requires a responsible service. The sea-urchin 
fulfills all the functions of its life by instinct alone. A 
bird, by instinct and intelligence in’ combination, with 
instinct as the controlling factor. In the case of man, 
so far from instinct being a safe guide, a dependence 
on it will result in destruction; and his welfare consists 
in carefully keeping it in subjection to intelligence. It 
would seem that nature intended instinct as a substitute 
for reason where reason is not available. In the case 
of the lower animals the endowment of reason is inade- 
quate and instinct is a safe primary dependence. In the 
case of man the endowment of reason is adequate, and 
instinct is utterly unsafe as a primary dependence. 


Il.—Instruction Must be Based on Intelligence. 


Instruction consists in creating a consciousness of the 
relation between cause and effect, or of the relation be- 
tween thing and thing, in the mind of the pupil; or the 
creature that is being taught. Hence it is obvious that 
instruction must be based on intelligence, and not on 
instinct. In teaching language, the word or sound, 
representing a thing, is associated with the thing for 
which. # stands, in the mind of the instructor; and in 
struction consists in creating that same image, or the 
same association of thing and-sound, in the mind of the 
pupil. These considerations are necessary to a com- 
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1 
Length, nose to root of tail, 80 inches ; height at shoulder, 44% iaches, 
Courtesy of American Museum of Natural History. 


prehensive discussion of the questions: (1) Have the 
lower animals a language which is transmitted from 
generation to generation by instruction, and not by 
instinct? (2) Do the, young of-the lower animals need 
to be taught by their elders to eat, and, in the case of 
birds, to build their nests, to fly, and to sing? 


Ill.—Have Each of the Species of Beasts and Birds a Lan- 
guage which is Transmitted by Iastruction 
and not by Instinct? 


It cannot be doubted that the lower animals have the 
means of communicating a few crude ideas. But I 
have never seen convincing evidence that they possess 
a definitely constructed language such as would be nec- 
essary if it is transmitted by instruction. Undoubtedly 
the emotions of anger and love, and the emotions en- 
gendered by danger, the discovery of food, etc., each 
has its distinctive outcry, or modulation of the voice. 
But this seems to be merely an instinctive and peculiar 
exercise of the vocal organs called forth by the occa- 
sion, or the situation, and which is hereditary in the spe- 
cies. Even men do not talk love in the same tone of voice 
that they express anger.. No one needs to take note of his 
words to tell that a man is furious. And the dulcet 


tones of a lover’s voice are as expressive as his articu- 
lations. And why should not the beasts and the birds 
express the very few definite ideas that are essential 
to their simple existence by a few instinctive and 
hereditary outcries? It seems altogether unreasonable 








* concealed in a bunch of weeds. 
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to force fiction into the lap of truth, for the purpose of 
giving the beasts and birds an intelligently constructed 
language, without having first made sure that they have 
need for such a language. 

If a hawk flies over a farmyard, the outcry of the., 
old fowls will cause chickens and turkeys, not a day 
old, to squat, and to try to hide. They evidently under- 
stand the language, but under the circumstances it 
seems absurd to suppose that they understand it by 
instruction. It is obviously impossible for the parent 
to create the necessary association of thing and sound, 
in the consciousness of the young bird, until after it 
has perceived, or known of, the thing which the sound 
represents. But here the young bird associates the 
thing (danger) with the sound before it has had any 
perception or knowledge of the thing. Hence it is 
evident that the young bird is conscious of the connec- 
tion between sound and thing by instinct, and not by 
instruction. 

A farmer turns his herd of cows out to pasture, of 
a morning, and perhaps shortly afterward one of them 
will have a calf, without his knowing of it. After a 
time the calf, having filled itself with milk, will lie 
down, and the cow will go to eating grass with the rest 
of the herd. When the calf gets hungry it will get up 
and bawl. Its mother will answer it with a half sup- 
pressed low, and go to it in a leisurely, unconcerned 
way, to which the other cattle pay no attention whatever. 
Some time afterward, during the day, a man will be 
crossing the field and tumble over a young calf iying 
The frightened little 
creature will scramble to its feet and let out a bawl 
that will set every cow and bull in the field on the war 
path in an instant. The newly born calf is endowed 
with a language which is well understood by its species. 
The circumstances of the case make it impossible to 
entertain for a moment the idea that it has received a 
knowledge of that language by instruction. 


IV.—Do the Beasts and Birds Need to Teach Their Young 
to Eat? 


The question is not, whether they do assist their 
young to eat in some cases, but whether they need to 
teach them in all cases, as Hermit, if I understand his 
statement, says that they do. Of course no one con- 
tends that instinct can perform impossibilities, and the 
young bird that cannot move from the nest must have 
food brought to it, and the kitten that can neither see’ 
nor walk must be cared for by the parent. But in 
neither of these cases is there any instruction in the art 
of éating. What is it that causes the young bird to 
stretch up its neck and open its mouth to receive the 
food, but instinct alone? If instinct did not cause the 
newly hatched birds to do this I opine the old ones 
would be in a sad quandary. As a rule, the young of 
beasts receive no help from their mothers in getting 
their first drink of milk. They only need to have the 
milk, or, rather, the udder, where they can get at it, and 
instinct will do the rest. In fact, they are not infre- 
quently repulsed by their dams. A cow with a painful 
udder will sometimes fondle her calf in the most moth- 
erly way, but refuse to let it get a drop of milk. In re- 
spect to getting the milk, all that a healthy calf asks 
of its mother is to stand still. Occasionally a young 
ewe will refuse to recognize her new born lamb, and 
the little fellow will be found persistently trying to get 
to the milk, and she as persistently butting him away. 
Hold her still and the lamb will soon be sucking with- 
out the least instruction. Young pigs, that have just 
come into daylight, will follow each other around to 
their mother’s teats as knowingly as if they were used 
to it. It may be said that the grunt of the sow at- 
tracts them, but they stop at the teats without going 
so far as the grunt. And, moreover, at this stage of 
their existence, how do they know that their mother’s 
grunt means more than any other noise except by in- 
stinct, pure and simple? It is quite possible that newly 
hatched chickens would not find enough food to keep 
them alive if left in a farmyard entirely to themselves. 
Perhaps they would not find any suitable food at all. 

Sut place suitable food where they can easily get at it 
and they will soon fill their little craws without the 
least instruction. That the hen finds food for them 
by searching and scratching is undoubtedly true; but 
she does not have to instruct them how to eat it; nor 
do the chicks restrict themselves to what she finds 
and gives them. Incubators now turn out thousands of 
chickens that grow to maturity without ever hearing 
the motherly cluck of a hen. Young chickens eat and 
scratch, and young ducks take to the water as naturally 
as smoke flies upward. 


V.—Do Young Birds Need to be Taught to Fly, to Sing, 
7 and to Build Their Nests? : ne 


Would instinct alone impel young birds to fly? is the 
question. There is no doubt that the parent birds urge 
the young ones to fly; but the action of the old birds 
seems to be not instruction, but encouragement. The 
instinctive desire of the young birds to fly is, as yet, 
overbalanced by the instinctive fear of getting hurt, 
and the old birds give a preponderance to the desire to 
fly by mitigating the fear of getting hurt. This is not 
instruction in any legitmate sense of the term. Both 
old birds and young fly by instinct alone. They simply 
fly, and that is all there is of it, so far as their intellects 
are concerned. When I was a child some one gave me 
a squab pigeon, which was nearly ready to fly. I kept 
it_in a coop, frequently taking it out and letting it 
walk around where I happened to be. After some time 
it commenced to take short flights, gradually increasing 
the distance. It came back at frequent intervals for 
several days, and then flew away, and I saw no more of 
it. No other pigeon was with it after I had it up to 
the time it. commenced to fly. It had no instruction 
and did not need any. 

In regard to singing, birds are imitative creatures up 
to the limit of their intelligence, and it is not improb- 
able that the example of their elders may hasten the 
performance of the young ones. But I am convinced 
that the idea that the young ones would not sing with- 
out the example of the others, is based on theory rather 
than knowledge. If the birds learn to sing altogether 
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by imitation, and not by instinct, it seems very remark- 
able that each kind of bird keeps so persistently to the 
song of its own species. If such was the case one would 
suppose that the differest species would constantly imi- 
tate each other, and that our woods and fields would 
be filled with such a medley of bird song that it would 
be impossible to distinguish the species by the song. 
The possibility of a bird learning to sing by imitation 
is not questioned. I have had no experience with iso- 
lated song birds; but when I raised turkeys I some- 
times killed the stock gobbler as soon as he was no 
longer needed, and left the turkey hens to raise their 
broods alone. When this was done the young males 
grew up without hearing a gobble, or having an ex- 
ample set them in strutting, but they always acquired 
both of those accomplishments in due season. It is 
very likely that they would have commenced to strut 
and to gobble earlier, if they had had the old one with 
them. But the lack of his example did not prevent them 
from becoming perfectly proficient all in good time. 
I suppose the gobble may be regarded as the song of 
the turkey, and if mstinct is sufficient for the turkey, 
why is it not sufficient for the thrush and the vireo? | 

Hermit tells us that he has seen mother birds assist 
in nest, building in several instances, and that on one 
occasion he saw a young pair commence to build in a 
place so unsuitable that the nest fell down; where- 
upon the older birds assisted the young things to select 
a better place. But this does not prove that the young 
birds were unable to build their own nest. Even men, 
both old and young—the wise and puissant lords of 
creation—sometimes construct their homes in places 
that are disastrously unsuitable. I have seen a great 
many birds’ nests in positions that indicated very little 
foresight on the part of the birds; but I have never 
seen the least evidence that there is a healthy and ma- 
ture bird in existence that is unable to construct the 
nest of its species without the least help from a school- 
master. If Hermit should tell me that he has seen old 
Baltimore orioles, for instance, helping a young pair to 
build their nest, I would not regard it as improbable. 
I think it very likely that some birds, like some men 
and women, are unnecessarily officious. But if he 
should tell me that a pair of young orioles are unable 
to build their first nest without instruction, I should 
want him to inform me just how he knows. It would 
be interesting to know if young spiders require the as- 
sistance of their elders to enable them to weave their 
first webs; and, also, if young bees take a course in 
mechanical engineering as a preliminary to making the 
hexagonal cells for their honey and for the eggs of 
their queen. I think, however, that it is obvious that 
the caterpillar receives no scholastic instruction in pre- 
paring for its transformation into a butterfly, and its 
cocoon is far more intricate in construction than the 
nest of any bird. 


Instinct may now be a “commoner” in the sense of 
being less exalted than reason, as it always has been, 
but, so far from being “deposed,” it is still the power 
by which God preserves and perpetuates all the living 
creatures of the world. Even men owe their existence 
to the instinct that impels a new born babe to draw 
nourishment from its mother’s breast. If all the cre- 
ation was suddenly deprived of instinct, all forms of 
life inferior to man would die almost immediately. In 
the case of every creature, but man, even the desire to 
live and to perpetuate the species, is maintained by in- 
stinct only. The human race alone: might possibly 
endure miserably for a generation, gradually perishing 
amid the general decay of nature. I. W. G. 


The Intelligence of the Wild Things 


Yuma, Arizona.—Editor Forest and Stream: On the 
“Intelligence of Wild Things,” some of your corre- 
spondents are. inclined to be disputative rather than 
convincing, by the introduction of new and additional 
illustrations. Even the pip and peep of the artificial 
incubator has been pushed into the controversy, and the 
original charge of “false natural history,” made by Mr. 
John Burroughs, has been wholly lost sight of. Prob- 
ably neither Mr. Long nor Mr. Seton intended their 
human animals and birds to be taken seriously many 
removes from short skirts and knee breeches, any 
more than did Kipling his wonderful jungle books. To 
the old as well as young, they are full of pleasure. Even 
honest John Burroughs undoubtedly burned his candle 
low before he closed the book on old Krag. Youth 
has passed the place where “brook and river meet” 
before it is willing to relinquish the delights afforded 
by “Robinson Crusoe,” “Arabian Nights” and fairy 
and folklore tales. If animals and birds can be made 
to entertainingly talk and act through the genius of 
Seton, then, by all means, let the bars down very low 
that all may do so. Those who love animals delight in 
seeing the lights and shadows of his masterful pen 
make them outwit their supposedly more intellectual 
enemies. I do not know anything about Mr. Long, but 
if he has done no worse than Mr. Seton with the 
denizens of the woodland, we will forgive him his sins 
and shortcomings and pray for a little more of the 
same sort 


Before closing my “butt in” I would like to call at- 
tention to an editorial note in White’s Natural History of 
Selborne, Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly, 1890, page 80. 
It says: 


“There has been much controversy among natural- 
ists whether the notes of birds are innate or acquired; 
the greater part of which has originated among those 
who argue on general principles without experimenting. 
We have ourselves instituted these experiments, and 
have proved clearly that the song of birds is innate. 
We have brought up repeatedly broods of young chaf- 
finches, and they invariably sang their native notes when 
they arrived at maturity; and this without the possi- 
bility of their hearing the song of their kindred. Nay, 
on the contrary, they were brought up in the same 
room with a gray linnet, and never acquired any of its 
notes, but had their peculiar notes, which cannot pos- 
sibly be mistaken,” PapPaco. 


Songs of Birds in Confinement. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I will never believe that training does not play a large 
part in the mental development ot a bird or animal. We 
are told that chicks will commence to scratch and young 
ducks take to water the moment almost after they leave 
the shell. Undoubtedly all birds and animals have pri- 
mary instincts, and the impulse to hunt for food is of 
course one of the strongest of these.. But I contend if 
these primary instincts were not supplemented by a course 
of practical instruction they would not have much chance 
in the struggle for existence. 

Take the chick or the young duck referred to, in a state 
of nature, and deprive it of its mother. It may be able 
to pick up a living and it may not, not knowing where 
e — but how long will it escape the fox or the 
1awk? 

We have all read of Little Red Riding Hood and the 
wolf. I could weave a very similar tale out of the chick 
and the fox, or the young duck and the hawk. All the 
arts of eluding or escaping from enemies—all the superior 
cunning in hunting for food—all the general intelligence 
in promoting well-being and longevity are the result of 
training and experience. 

But, say the hard-and-fast advocates of the instinct 
theory, how do you account for a bird in confinement 
learning to sing? To this it may be answered that the 
song of a bird properly bears no relation to knowledge. 
It is as much a part of the bird as its plumage. Other- 
wise, it is the efflorescence of the bird-soul, so to speak, 
and its raison d’étre is love. It is independent of circum- 
stance or environment, and only requires the amatory in- 
fluence of the spring to make it gush forth. The bird 
takes no thought of it—it wells up within it all spon- 
taneously. Nevertheless there are some birds which sing 
much better than others, and of course a young bird is 
helped in its early essays by listening to an old bird; but 
it would sing its song ultimately if left entirely to itself, 
as we see in the case of caged birds. However, I have 
never known a caged bird to sing with the same verve 
and variety as a bird in its native wilds. 

Perhaps I should note an exception, viz., the canary. 
But this bird is so accustomed to the cage (I fancy 
it has been a family pet for centuries) that confinement 
has become a sort of second nature to it. The thrush, 
the mockingbird, the lark and other imperial songsters 
all obviously pine in confinement, lose heart. and spirit 
and sing in a subdued, broken fashion. I confess I never 
see one of these birds behind bars that I do not feel in- 
clined to break the bars. The man who will cage a lark 
deserves almost to be caged himself. He is a lover of 
nature, I suppose, but he is also a man who does not 
love liberty except for himself, or at least he is thought- 
less and selfish. He wants to sit in his shirt sleeves on 
Sunday morning with his pipe in his mouth, as I have 
often seen him in rural parts, and have the lark sing for 
him. The song he hears, however, is O so different from 
what he might hear if he only took the trouble to go out 
into the fields and woods. 

I was in the Zoological Gardens in Philadelphia some 
time ago and heard a British blackbird (Turdus merula) 
sing in its cage in the aviary. Anything more plaintive 
1 never heard. There it sat on its little perch, amid 
squalid surroundings,’ uttering at intervals its mellow 
notes, which seemed to vibrate with yearning and regret. 
Its eyes were half closed and I could imagine that while 
it sang it was dreaming of its far off home—of the thorny 
hedge or brake, with the wild gleams of a watery March 
sunset playing upon it. 

Turning from this pathetic picture I was_confronted 
with one which was at once pathetic and humorous. 

A bird (the Poé honey-eater of New Zealand) with the 


two little white curling feathers set in its neck like a 
parson’s cravat, sat on its perch also a-singing.*-The song, 
however, was about as different from the blackbird’s as 
could be, being a voluble emission of shrill, jerky notes, 
interrupted occasionally with a squawk, and ending with 
a sound like the popping of a cork. It was decidedly 4 
humorous performance, but it had its pathetic side, too, 
as I have said, and this consisted in the seeming frenzy 
of the bird. One could have. imagined that it was actually 
choking from the excess of its emotion. 

There is little doubt that birds reason after a certain 
elementary fashion, and there is no. doubt whatever that 
they remember. They remember especially where they 
were born, and return to the spot year after year if they 
escape the chances of migration or survive. It would be 
going too far, of course, to suppose that a young bird 


* taken from the nest and put in a cage bears any memory 


of its early surroundings, but we may be quite sure of 
this, that it is conscious in a dim way that the cage is not 
its natural environment. It will often mope or sit a- 
brooding, as it were, or take a sudden mad fit and beat 
its wings against the cage till they bleed even, and when 
it sings its song is only the ghost of its real self. Some 
birds will not sing at all in confinement; this is true espe- 
cially of the nightingale. It seems the greater the genius, 
or the higher the nervous organization, the heavier falls 
the loss of liberty. 

Assuredly the song of birds is half the charm of a 
woodland. Who that has stood in the recesses of a deep 
forest has not realized the pervading sense of loneliness 
and melancholy because of the absence of it? Now, on 
first blush it would seem legitimate enough to import this 
woodland music into the household, but for the reason 
that it loses its setting there and fades into comparative 
insignificance and more especially for the reason that a 
piteous wrong is involved the practice should stand con- 
demned. 

We are all acquainted with the sentimentalists who 
raise a periodical cry against shooting, and yet these, for 
the most part, are the very persons who do the caging. 
I suppose they will never be able, from their peculiar men- 
tal make-up, to understand that it is far more humane to 
shoot a bird than to put it in a cage. 

Francis Moonan. 
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of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst axp Srexam. 


The Things Men Kill. 


“The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is often interred with their bones.” 


It would seem that the art of journalism, like any 
other effort of man, can never be made perfect or fault- 
less. There is bitter and sweet in most of the things 
mankind has to deal with. A journal, in particular, that 
expects to enjoy influence and respect must say things 
that are bitter to some of its readers. Its judgment, in 
its adherence to truth, is the rock of its foundation. I 
hope to be excused for contributing to these columns 
some bitterness for some readers. 

In the Sunday Examiner, one of the great newspapers 
published by William Randolph Hearst, in San Francisco, 
Chicago and New York, there appeared, May 31, a full- 
page picture and an article by the artist, Homer Daven- 
port. The picture, crudely drawn and printed, shows the 
“State Dining Room” at Washington, as the artist has 
seen fit to arrange it in his caricature. The walls of the 
room over the dining table are shown to be adorned with 
the mounted heads of a bear, a moose, a deer, an eagle, 
a wild ram, a boar, an antelope, an elk, a buffalo, a 
moose, a puma and a tiger. All of the trophies are appar- 
ently American except the tiger’s head. 

The picture is good enough, for its kind, but the article 
printed under it, over the signature “Homer Davenport,” 
is not only a kind of libel upon the President of the 
United States, but it is insulting to American sportsmen, 
if not to the bone and sinew that has reared the greatest 
commonwealth from a wilderness that a hundred and fifty 
years ago was populated exclusively by wild beasts and 
savages. Whether this has improved the face of the 
earth or has marred it does not so much matter. The 
pioneers with rifle, ax, energy and character made it pos- 
sible for Mr. William Randolph Hearst to publish three 
oi the greatest daily newspapers, employ Mr. Homer 
Davenport, and incidentally aspire to the Presidency of 
the United States. 

Under the mounted heads in the picture Mr. Davenport 
has placed the words, “I killed,” etc., and one paragraph 
in his article reads as follows: “If Mr. Roosevelt cannot 
enjoy his meals except in the presence of the stuffed re- 
mains of his victims, it would have been better to 
decorate his private dining room with them instead of 
bringing such horrors into the State dining room.” 

The illustration and the article, in its attempt at covert 
insincerity, cannot well be construed as anything better 
than rude and envious slander. Such trash is misleading 
te many people simply because the newspaper goes broad- 
cast and is read, or seen, at least, by hundreds of thous- 
ands of readers or persons. Among them there are doubt- 
less others who know and understand as little of the 
ethics of sportsmanship as does Mr. Davenport himself, 
and that is saying much in few words. If his article was 
builded enviously, because the State dining room is not 
decorated with his own conceptions of artistic adornment, 
he is not likely to profit by it. . If it was conceived and 
executed to detract from the popular personality of 
Theodore Roosevelt, it will not lose him friends other 
than the President can spare. In publishing such work 
of Mr. Davenport Mr. Hearst will not, in all probability, 
gain much intelligent influence, even with three “largest 
printing presses in the world.” 

Men are the most destructive animals in the world. 


d) ; Much of their energy, reason and execution is devoted 
general resemblance of a starling, only larger, ‘and with : 


to arts that annihilate, destroy and renew, for better or 
for worse: Every civilization in the world’s history has 
been built upon the graves of wild beasts and savages. 
Civilization” itself feeds upon flesh and blood, and under 
its ponderous tread things good and beautiful are ground 
to dust with the things otherwise. Man is no better and 
no more merciful than nature, but.some men are honest 
in their efforts to be as merciful as possible. Men who 
publish great journals that are printed on both sides are 
not always of these. Some great newspapers advocate 
every virtue on one page, and upon. the next advertise 
all sorts of things, for they need the money thus obtain- 
able. Such men are even more destructive than those 
who kill bears and moose and mice. 

A very pathetic picture, and a most moving homily, 
may be drawn and presented of men killing bears with 
suckling cubs, slaughtering beautiful and graceful deer 
or tigers, but the talents of any sincere artist in this 
world may find better and more effective use for humane 
impulse. Let those artists depict some of the amendable 
inhumanities under their noses’ in any civilized com- 
munity upon which they subsist. Let them depict some- 
thing miserable that they can make better, or at least at- 
tempt doing so. Go into the artistic parks of the cities 
and show how people with highly cultivated tastes drive 
and torture noble animals known as horses with the 
family ——e at their tails and overhead checks on 
their patient, beautiful heads. How many policemen with 
clubs does it take to keep the people of a great city from 
preying upon each other without special legislation? 

- President Roosevelt will scarcely find it necessary to 
defend his “personality” against the attack of Messrs. 
Davenport and Hearst. At present the President does 
not appear to be engaged in killing as many things as he 
might if he was in a very bloodthirsty mood. In fact, it 
appears that there are imposters abroad with endless rolls 
of white paper and barrels of black ink, and with these 
materials and mighty printing machines they are en- 
deavoring to renovate the world. With the addition of 
some wisdom and good clear brains they would be most 
excellently well equipped. 
_ There has been quite enough of the bogus sentiment of 
imposters and idiots put into type by ignorant publishers, 
but there is no way of stopping it, any more than there is 
of preventing fools and politicians from exercising their 
a o speech. ert people cannot but 
that sportsmen worthy of the name are as humane 


any class of people in the United States, 


any other region. It is a commendable trait for sports- 
they win 


men to preserve as best they may the trophies 
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under arduous and often dangerous circumstances. 

In my opinion the country we live in has produced no 
better specimens of humanity (and the world is proud 
of them) than the pioneers and hardy frontiersmen who 
handled and yet handle the rifle and the ax. They are 
the men beyond all others who, gaining a foothold upon 
Plymouth Rock, free from old time tyranny, defended 
the new world against all comers and have hewn the 
things out of a wilderness of savagery that the entire 
world looks upon with wonder, astonishment and respect. 

The pencil and pen of Homer Davenport, and all the 
printing presses of William Randolph Hearst will not dis- 
parage hunting or shooting instincts in men. Men must 
eat that they may live, and not all of them can do it at 
the expense of or through the efforts of other men.. Men 
kill many things. Perhaps it is a good way of knowing 
a man to know what he kills and the manner in which he 
does it. It is no more the chief object of a real sportsman 
to kill than it is for any other man. When Mr. Daven- 
port or Mr. Hearst eat they are perhaps able to pay some 
one else to kill for them, and it may be much easier and 
more to their liking. They. may, however, eat forty oys- 
ters or a hundred shrimps with several other kinds of 
meat for a dollar or two without knowing who killed the 
animals. They merely pay to have it done, and may not 
know a shotgun from a shrimp net. 

But men are not made in dining halls where all kinds 
of things are brought to them upon a platter, including 
newspapers. Men have been reared in the woods where 
they never saw the inside of a hotel or of a daily 
paper. In many cases it is the men who kill animals 
directly who are most active in preserving and increasing 
the animals for a useful purpose. The men who shoot 
game are at the present time the men who are most 
earnest in the efforts to protect and provide for it. Who 
ever hears of any one but sportsmen doing anything to 
protect game animals or birds or fish? A man who is 
not a sportsman in some degree knows little of the world 
he lives in, however he may wield a brush or a pen. The 
man-proficient with the rifle and the ax deals with things 
other than theories. Cuartes L. PAIGE. 
Suasta, Cal, June 


Fences in the Adiro:.dacks. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Who shall decide when doctor’s disagree? 

Two men of equal ability may be as wide apart in their 
cpinions on a question as black and white, but neither 
will be convinced that he is wrong. A few weeks ago 
Mr. Spears asserted his belief that many of the Adiron- 
dack fires were incendiary, and though he did not say any- 
thing in favor of such a devilish mode of revenge for 
real or fancied wrongs, the friends of the millionaires 
have opened their batteries on him as savagely as if he 
had commited wholesale murder. Admitting the exist- 
ence of the villainous fire-bug is not assenting to his mode 
of getting revenge. Mr. Avis seems to consider it almost 
a crime in Mr. Spears to say “his personal feelings in this 
matter are very strong, as are the feelings of all the other 
backswoodsmen, in fact.” I fail to see how that can 
astonish anyone who sees human nature as it is. 

My feelings in this matter are also very strong. al- 
though it can never affect my interests in any way. 
simply look upon it as affecting the principle of the 
greatest amount of pleasure and happiness to the greatest 
number. Mr. Avis says, “preserve owners legitimately 
acquire land and strive to perpetuate the forests and the 
game.” He has seen how their system perpetuates the 
forests! I also want to see the forests perpetuated, but 
by a more unselfish and certain process. As long as a few 
millionaires continue to take advatnage of their power to 
deprive hundreds of their fellow men of privileges that 
they have all their lives enjoyed, and all for no additional 
pleasure to themselves, except the pleasure of shutting 
it off from others, they must expect to encounter the dis- 
agreeable phases of human nature as it is. 

If there is no such thing as human depravity, why did 
the great Connecticut preserve owner offer a reward of 
$2,000 for the detection of the fiend who fired his pre- 
a ? I find him standing side by side with me in that 
belief. 

Will Mr. Avis also tell us, if all men are too saintly to 
gratify revenge, how it is the basest murders are com- 
mitted every day throughout the world to avenge some 
real or fancied wrong? 

Another contributor of Forest AND Stream last week 
made mention of a summer visitor who was asked to help 
put out the fires and who answered that he would rather 
help set more. That man had undoubtedly been accus- 
tomed to enjoy himself in the woods in summer, but find- 
ing himself cut off from all his former pleasures he gave 
his bitter feelings vent. “The right to buy and sell land 
has been recognized for centuries.” None but idiots doubt 
that, but if a man is a believer in the golden rule, can 
he believe it right because legal for a single club of 
millionaires to buy up the whole Adirondack region 
merely for the purpose of depriving their fellow men of 
any enjoyment in it? Legal or not legal, if I could have 
my way, the State should buy up all the wild land and 
never sell more than 5,000 acres to any one man or set of 
nen. That is the only way I see of stopping complaints 
against the boundless monopolies. 

Mr. Avis finishes his tirade by saying, “There are few 
men with one iota of reason will believe they were the 
work of the criminal fire-bug.” That may be modest, 
though it doesn’t appear on the surface. It looks rather 
like an intimation that those who disagree with him are 
idiots—“of which I am one of ’em.” 
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Editor Forest and Stream: 

_Why is it that so few people seem to see the point of 
view of the opponents to the fenced preserves of wild 
land? Is it because the men who object to. preserves 
have not “one iota of reason?” It is on this question that 
“my personal feelings are very strong.” 

Tomy mind the question is simply this: In the 
Adirondacks there is a limited area of wild.land. It is the 
only wild land are! of the name nearer than Maine or 
West Virginia, If tlfis land here is “preserved”’ there is uo 


place to which I can go and enjoy nature as God made 
it, for I can’t afford the expense. I am a poor man, but 
I try to do my duty toward the State, and when my work 
is done I feel that I ought to have a place for recreation. 
As my work is done for the good of the people, I hope, 
I feel that I ought to have a place where I can become 
ready for more and better work. My taste is toward the 
wild woods, which I can’t afford to buy. There are 
thousands like me right in this New York State. The 
only wild lands in this State are being bought up and 
fenced in, and we, whose hearts are bent on being as good 
citizens as we know how to be, are being fenced out of 
this wild land. This land ought to belong to the State, 
and not to private individuals, a large part of whom are 
skinning the woods under pretense of “forest preserva- 
tion and timber culture.” 

As to Mr. William H. Avis’s remark that “there are 
few people with one iota of reason will believe they (the 
forest fires) were the work of the criminal fire-bug,” in 
Warren, Lewis and other Adirondack counties, several 
men were arrested on the charge of setting fire to the 
woods. Some were convicted and some freed. 

As to my personal part in fire fighting and locating the 
sources of the blaze, my services were at the command 
of the local fire warden, according to the law. and to my 
ewn inclination. The information that I had was given 
to him, though it was not much. As to the firing of 
game preserves, my information came in part from one of 
the foremen of the fire fighters on a preserve who got 
near enough to see the heels of a fire setter. In “Adiron- 
dack Ruin” of which Mr. Avis speaks, I tried simply to. 
state the facts and their causes, with a note to the effect 
that I was biased in favor of the woodsmen and people 
in general who cannot buy wild lands for preserves. This 
was only fair to the readers of Forest AnD STREAM. Every 
acre of the Adirondack forest ought to belong. to the 
State, and it is an outrage on the people at large that 
in this region, plainly meant by every indication of its 
rugged surface to be a great and beautiful park, there are 
miles of fences with the signs of “Shooting, fishing and 
trespassing forbidden” at intervals along them. 

I agree with Mr. Avis that there “are few beings more 
despicable than the fire-bug. The fire-bug, the poisoner, 
the anarchist—the anarchist a gentleman compared with 
the two!” One of the few worse beings is the strong 
man “who takes that which not enriches him” but makes 
his victims poor indeed, the strong man who, because he 
is strong, imposes on the weak. It is an imposition when 
a five foot eight man preserves fifty thousand acres of 
land by reason of his money strength, when plenty of 
weary six footers—tramp clerks and printers, if one 
wishes—are obliged to keep to the roads for fear of the 
law against trespassing on untilled-wild lands. One hun- 
dred men, at the rate of many Adirondack land holdings, 
could shut out every one else of the five millions in this 
State, of whom a hundred thousand enjoy the, as yet, 
uncircumscribed forest lands of the region. Does Mr. 
Avis, or anyone else believe that one hundred men ought 
to be allowed to do that? The State owns some land in 
the mountains which cannot be sold—as yet! The rest 
of it is being taken up and “preserved.” This “preserv- 
ing” is a menace to the health of every visitor who comes 


‘to this region for health or rest—curious as that may 


sound. 


RAyMonp S. SPEARS. 
N ortTHWwoop, N, Y. 





The Meadow Lark in Kentucky. 


LExINncToN, Ky., June 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of Saturday, May 9, 1903. Sandy Griswold, 
writing of his interview with Rev, Robert E. Le Craig, 
makes the latter state that in Kentucky the meadowlarks 
“are not protected by law at all.” The law in Kentucky 
against killing people, and indeed other things deserving 
protection, is ample; the difficulty is, as Rev. Craig’s con- 
fession shows, that it is not respected, even by the clergy, 
and is not enforced by those upon whom the duty de- 
volves. Section 1946, Kentucky Statutes, in express terms 
prohibits the killing of the meadowlark, and Section 1949 
provides a penalty of not less than five nor more than 
twenty-five dollars for each offense. 


Georce B. KInKEAD. 


West Virginia Deer Limit. 

Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Our State has recently passed laws to protect squirrels 
and rabbits, which have heretofore been unprotected by 
law. A law has also been passed limiting the number of 
deer which anyone may kill in one season, which has 
heretofore been unlimited. As it now is, the deer hunter 
must curb his passion for killing, and stop when he has 
killed ten deer. Perhaps the less said about the wisdom 
of such law makers the better. 


EMERSON CARNEY. 





Several days ago, says the New York Times, a stray 
horse was found on the Hudson Boulevard, Jersey City, 
and was taken to the stables of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. John Heins, a West Ho- 
boken florist, called at the Society’s office yesterday and 
claimed the animal. 

“How are you going to prove ownership?” asked 
President McCarthy. 

“Don’t have to.” said Heins. “If it’s my horse he'll 
prove the ownership by doing some tricks I taught him. 
If it isn’t my horse I don’t want it.” 

They: went to the stables; and Mr. McCarthy told the 
stableman to turn the horse loose in the yard. 

“Come here, Jack!” called Heins as the animal came 
out. 

With a whinny of delight the horse ran over and 
rubbed his nose against Heins’s breast. 

..“Shake hands,” said Heins. The horse carefully lifted 
his right forefoot and placed it in Heins’s outstretched 
palm. Heins walked over to’ Mr. McCarthy. 

“Jack,” said he, “take out this gentleman’s watch.” 

The horse took the President’s watchchain between his 
teeth and gently pulled the watch from the pocket. 

“All right,” said President McCarthy. “I guess he’s 
your horse.” ; ; 

Heins took the animal home, 
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Sunrise on Lake Washington. 


A GOLDEN light kindles the long stretch of rushes and 
feathery willows upon the southern borders of the 
beautiful lake; one grand sweep of dark and light green 
fields and woods covers the remainder of the scene, 
while to the northwest stretches the silvery stream of 
the home of the black bass and the mottled pickerel. 
The picture is soft and rich, yet with an indescribable 
wild beauty about it, steeped as it is in the mellow 
charm of dawning day. 

Frank Fanning, one of the most interesting and ver- 
satile of all the guides up there, is at the oars, and 
rows away from Sheehan’s landing, off through the 
Narrows. On our right is a selvedge of light fluffy 
rice stalks and rushes, backed by flowering dog wood 
and swaying maples and an expanse of waving wheat 
and rye fields, with graceful wooded acclivities between. 
On the left are the craggy bluffs, with their shaggy oaks 
and glistening boulders separating one arm of Shan- 
taska’s blue waters from the other. The breaking sun- 
light lies like a topaz mantle over the exquisite scene, 
its soft rays tingeing the wild rose into deeper pink 
and making yellow intaglios of the wild clematis and. 
blossoming moosehead, fitting in the crannies of the 
abrupt shores. The Narrows widen as we proceed, 
with thickets of rushes and beds of aquatic moss lin- 
ing the crystal channel, while back of us it dwindles 
into a sheeny streak, rolling and undulating like a 
water serpent in heavy herbage. Side cul-de-sacs en- 
tice our little clinker, graceful as a pike, but Fanning’s 
steady strokes send her skimming through the water 
like a loon at play. 

A thunderpump rises awkwardly from her morning 
vigil for tadpole or crawfish in the thin reeds along 
the near shore and fans heavily away down the lake 
with a plaintive squawk or two, the light touching her 
slender, brown shape as she bursts into the fullness of 
the day. 

Frank finaily slows up as we near the moss beds, just 
east of the “red barn,” and rests gracefully on his oars 
as I square myself, preparatory to casting. I first try 
of recognition from glorious old Micropterus at the 
mouth of the little bay, polka dotted with the broad, 
yellowish dishes of the spatterdock and starred with 
white and golden water lilies, which opens coyly into 
the swaying tules. Dropping my frog adroitly here, 
flinging there, I tease the lazy waters, but in vain. 

Not a strike rewards my feverish impatience. 

Fanning picks: up the oars and with gentle stroke 
sends the boat up closer, where the water is more shal- 
low and the moss heavier. I skip my weedless over the 
rippling surface, specking the dark green, sleepy pools 
with it, like a huge heron feeding, as I bend to and 
fro, stoop and rise in the ardor of my work. 

The bullfrog croaks among the floating lily pads 
along the marshy shore; a devil's darning needle flashes 
athwart the water in a prism of royal purpie and gleam- 
ing violet, the kine low, winding pastureward up the 
distant lane, and the pestiferous deer fly hums and 
buzzes about my ears as if in mockery at my earnest 
endeavors. 

Fanning sits idly in his seat, indifferent to every- 
thing save the pearly bubbles eddying away from the 
softly rocking boat’s side. 

Softer still, through the shimmering morning haze, 
the sun sheds his rays over the scene. On the left 
bank the trees and alders are thrown into the glassy 
lake by the most delicate penciling, forming a series 
of fairy paintings, entrancing to look upon, specked 
as they are with the topaz, the crimson, the garnet and 
lapis-lazuli of the glancing sunshine, paintings that you 
may search for without finding throughout any and all 
of the Parisian galleries and salons. From the gnarled 
trunks of the aged oaks to the serrated edges of the 
leaves, everything on the margin is depicted in the 
lake as if its waters were one wondrous mirror. 

Suddenly we find ourselves moored in a net work 
of floating moss, and Salmoides makes assault. after 
assault upon my frogs, and for two hours no waters 
in the world could furnish better sport. In that time 
a dozen bass or more, in the blazonry .of their splendid 
armor, are flopping and gleaming in a bed of willow 
sprigs in the bottom of the boat. 

There! my lure strikes a placid pool, back and beyond 
the first line of tules, where the sunlight glares like 
the orb of a basilisk. 

“Hey!” I cry in excitement. 

“Steady!” echoes the guide, aroused at last from his 
lethargy. 

Off the stricken fish darts like a bali from a gun. 
Down he dives as he rushes out into the deep as if 
he would penetrate the lake’s bottom. Then up he 
comes again as if to clear the aqueous barrier and take 
a flight through the ether. As his yellow spotted sides 
flash in the sunshine, we see what it is. 

Esox lucius! 

The tiger of the waters—a fifteen or twenty-pound 
pickerel! 

Back into the depths he plunges like a metal pro- 
jectile. The slender rod bends and creaks threaten- 
ingly. I am thrilled with the excitement of the moment. 
Frank an immobile looker on. He knows I require 
neither advice or assistance as yet. There is no sur- 
cease from agony in the chilly depths, and the big 
fish breaks the surface again. Here he launches out 
desperately and spins around with almost inconceivable 
speed. I play him with the skill of the master who 
taught me. Now I give him rope with which to event- 
ually hang himself; now I reel in as fast as my fingers 
can turn the small crank; click-click-clickety-click, my 
Shakespeare sings, as 1 give him length again. I have 
the bamboo’s butt planted in the pit of my stomach, 
while I hold on deftly with my left and work the crank 
with my right. My countenance must have betrayed my 
anxiety, but I preserved my equanimity, always keep- 
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ing the contorting, threshing and convoluting savage 
of the lake, like all good anglers would, taut upon the 
rein. 

But the huge pick is game to the core, and yet he 
soon cavorts with decreasing desperation, and his move- 
ments become slow and sluggish. I see his long, slen- 
der, golden shape plowing boatward near the surface. 
He will soon be mine. One more wild, frantic lunge 
for the moss bed—one more heroic dash for the deeper 
waters, one more swirl and turn, and with a sense of 
conquering security, steer him toward the boat’s side, 
where Fanning crouches. He is weary and drowning. 
Yet I reel him in with unlessened caution. Suddenly 
there is a glitter beneath me; a spasmodic flurry, and a 
stubborn out pull. Frank leans over, makes a sweep 
with his naked brown arms; the yawning net is under 
him, and the next instant a seventeen-pound pickerel 
is convulsively floundering in hopelessness and despair 
among the willow tendrils at the bottom of our boat. 


Tuat evening at the Red Squirrel’s Nest my big 
pickerel furnished the main theme of conversation, and 
I listened to a most delightful rehash of the old muscal- 
Iunge-pike-pickerel problem, probably the most vexed of 
all ichthyological mysteries. And there was a distin- 
guished coterie of skilled anglers and scientists there, too, 
assembled on Pat’s wire-screened piazza for the post- 
supper: cigar and inevitable swap of the day’s doings 
Fanning had been compelled to bring my big pickerci 
from the ice-house and lay him out on the grass for the 
mspection of each incoming boat until all had critically 
passed judgment upon him, and in the evening, it being 
the- record catch of the year, the one theme was of course 
this self-same fish. 

For once I proved a good listener, and by lumping the 
diffusive lore of the party combined it was easy to sec 
how the pike family is such an interesting one, contain- 
ing, as it does, many of our best known and most widely 
distributed fresh water fishes. 

One mild-voiced Sioux Falls stranger, a Captain Alex- 
ander, timidly intimated that the fish was a muscallunge, 
but he was sat down upon by about six of the eight or 
ten authorities (?) present with more vehemence than 
courtesy, I thought, and yet he remained mistaken in the 
belief he had expressed. Ed Holbert, one of the beflan- 
neled guides, was sure that it was a great northern pike, 
but Judge Ogden, Dr. Owen and Pat himself knew it was 
a common pickerel. 

“TI do not believe there was ever a muscallunge or a 
great northern pike taken in these waters, eh, Pat?” and 
the Judge turned to Sheehan. 

“Yes. They say in the early days that the loggers 
speared a good many muskies here, and if that was truce, 
there certainly were great northern pike here, too; but 
there hasn’t been any of either, to my knowledge, caught 
here in twenty years.” 

“That convinces me,” ventured the Sioux Falls man, 
“if there were muscallunge here once they are here now, 
and I believe Mr. Griswold’s fish is one of them—maybe 
the last remnant of a noble race.” 

“No, Captain, I think you are wrong,” interjected the 
Judge. “I take little stock in these old lumbermen 
legends of Pat’s, and yet I will confess that the identity 
of these fishes is something that I have never had satis- 
factorily demonstrated to me, and the controversy about 
them is as varied, indefinite and endless as the orthogra- 
phy of the name muscallunge. And, I might add, that I 
believe the points of demarcation between the muskie and 
the great northern pike are so similar that it seems 
almost useless to try to classify them.” 

“Well, so far as I am concerned,” continued the Cap- 
tain, persistently, “I think that the so-called muscallunge 
is nothing but a pike, as described by our patron saint, 
Izaak Walton—the great northern pike. When he is 
small he is the pike, when he grows larger and his habitat 
is more given to deep cold water, with a continuity of 
rocks and adjacent moss beds, his color and his markings 
undergo a considerable change, and his great strength 
and agility become more in evidence, and then it is that 
many believe it another fish. I say that the color should 
never be used as an infallible guide to his genus or 
species. The discoloration of certain waters make these 
apparent incongruous distinctions. Take the Caucasian 
and transplant him to equatorial Africa and his skin will 
very rapidly become dark. Now, in the Wisconsin lakes 
the muscallunge is a dark green in general color, and the 
larger specimens are devoid of spots and their markings 
are not as brilliant as those found in this State. The 
plentiful growth of the tamarack over there is said to be 
the cause of this difference. The fin formation, the pec- 
toral, dorsal, caudal, anal, and ventral, as well as the bone 
formation of the muscallunge, great northern pike and 
the pickerel are identical, and no author of reputation 
differentiates in these particulars. Why, what does David 
Starr Jordan, Ph.D., and Barton Warren Evermann, 
Ph.D., say in their late and popular work, ‘American 
Food and Game Fishes?’ They say of the great northern 
pike, Esox immaculatus, ‘this muscallunge is known only 
from Eagle Lake in Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
From the Great Lakes muscallunge it differs in having 
the body entirely unspotted, or with vague, dark cross 
shades, The tail is a little more slender and the fins a lit- 
tle higher. This form has not been studied critically, and 
its relations to E. masquinongy and E. ohiensis have not 
been clearly made out.” Now, with me, that settles it; 
the pike and the muscallunge are one and the same fish.” 

“As you are aware,” followed up the Judge, “a majority 
of our most learned authorities say that the pickerel has 
no scales on the gill cover or. cheek, while the great 

pike has scales on the lower cheek and gill 
cover, while the muscallunge has scales on both.” 

“Yes, I know that, but these slight differences, I think, 
are sufficient to make us doubting Thomases. These 
scales may be the result of old age, or other causes of 
with which we are unfamiliar and do not compre- 
but I-do not believe these incongruities ample to 
a —— in the _ ws I am sorry conviction 

‘to- attempt to dispel pet illusions, romances 
and ideals «have for decades been so dear to the 


ile 


nome doesn’t live but who would acknowledge that it 
would be as delicious under any other title. We all know 
that the pike family contains some of the best known 
fishes, among which are some of the largest and most 
formidable inhabitants of our inland waters. The so- 
called great northern pike and the muscallunge are not 
beaten in size by any of the fishes I know, excepting the 
giant catfish of our own Missouri and Elkhorn rivers. 
Some of the salmon may be larger, but I am not familiar 
with them if they are. There are also several small repre- 
sentatives of the family; as, for instance, the little banded 
fellow of the Platte and Rawhide. That the pike-pickerel 
is an old-timer is demonStrated by the fact that their re- 
mains have been found in quaternary deposits and in 
fossilized form of the diluvian marl. And if you examine 
ee teeth it will surely inculcate a healthy respect for 
them.” 

“You bet it will,” interpolated guide Fanning from his 
seat on the porch floor, “and if a fish like that Mr. Gris- 
wold. brought in to-day should get a man’s finger in his 
mouth he’d snap it off as cleanly as it could be done 
with a hatchet.” \ 

“Yes, indeed, a man must be careful in unhooking one 
of these fellows,” added the Judge; “the roof of the 
mouth contains a middle row and two side rows of teeth, 
while the tongue and pharynx are veritable buzz saws, 
and even the gill arches bristle with little lances on slide- 
like plates.” 

“Yes,” from rower Holbert, “and along the lower jaw 
there is a row of teeth that would make good shoe- 
makers’ awls, and you want to be careful in handling one 
even a fifth the size of Mr. Griswold’s, for their fancy for 
nabbing and holding on is about the same as a snappin’ 
torkle’s.” 

“Well,” and the Judge rolled a cigarette, “it is a fact 
that the whole question is a confusing one, for we all 
know that in many localities the pike is a pickerel, and 
in others the pickerel is a pike. The name pickerel is 
common all through Nebraska, notwithstanding the fish 
in question is truly the pike. Up here in Minnesota the 
misnomer is not so common. The origin of the name-- 
well, I don’t know where that came frorn—” ' 

“From the old day lumberman’s pike,” interrupted Pat. 

“Probably,” patronizingly from the Judge, “but in the 
cld country the same fish has many different names; in 
England they call it the jack and luce, while to the 
French anglers it is the brochet; to the Germans the 
hecht, and to the dagos, lucceo. The fish is found in all 
the Polar regions of the world, and here, in this coun- 
try, it prevails from the scant waters of Kansas to the 
frozen seas. Fred Turner tells me that it is common in 
the. Klondike rivers, especially the Yukon, where it is 
called by the natives the chuck-work.” 

It was nearly midnight when the assemblage dispersed, 
and I must confess that out of all the mass of stuff I 
listened to I was unable to determine just what my big 
fish was—a pickerel, pike or muscallunge, and the nip of 
Yellowstone that the Judge and I indulged in when we 
reached our suite was a long one and a deep one I can 
assure you. 

But before closing I wish to remark that, next to the 
bass, the pickerel is Lake Washington’s crowning glory, 
and many enormous specimens are taken here every sum- 
mer—the record breaker being a 28-pounder. Pickerel 
are caught all through the summer and were, formerly, 
all through the winter, but the new law prescribes n 
and close seasons, the same as for all other game dee. 
Ice fishing and spearing was at one time the chief pur- 
suit of the natives roundabout the lake. The Washing- 
ton pickerel is a carnivorous beast, and destroys any and 
all animal life that comes within reach of its shark-like 
jaws. Pat says he has seen them time and time again pull 
a wild duck under the water, and young duck and other 
aquatic birds are a favorite diet of theirs. Up here it is 
not gregarious, and pairs only during the breeding season, 
They hunt like sharks, concealing themselves suddenly 
among the lily pads, tules and mosses, and shooting out 
and upon their victims with unvarying precision. They 
spawn in the late winter and early spring, their favorite 
places being the overflowed meadowlands, which were ex- 
tensive here this year, and it was on these, too, Fanning, 
Sheehan and Holbert that the bass largely did their 
spawning. The period of incubation here is about 
sixteen days, and the female is the larger of the 
two fish. Pat says that a yearling pickerel is more fit 
for the table than at any other time. He is about a foot in 
length at this age, and of a certain delicate flavor that 
leaves him when he grows a few months older. He 
is a great fighter here, the equal of the black bass, and 
bites voraciously at anything and at almost any time. 

SANDY GRISWOLD. 


Canoe and Camp Life Along the 
Delaware River. 


XIV.—Realisms,—Fishing and Scenery at the Gap. 


“Sportsmanship has more than its share of the comic opera of 
life, funny and sad, for there is no comic opera so funny that it 
is free os. And of all the comic cpera of sportsman- 
ship, none is more comical than the claim to sportsmanship by 
virtue of contemplation, or how to be a sportsman without any 
of the qualities of true sportsmanship. How does it so happen? 








Because the gets into the clouds, returns, and the egotist 
imagines that te Seams were true.”—Forest and Editorial, 
April 18, 1903. : 


The artist who sees nature and draws from it an impression 
steeped in the dyes and impregnated by the atmosphere of his 
> or gaicty of mind 


is not a He who does not observe and 
leasure his outdoor environment is a mere fisher or 
| savers one who would spear sea bass in their 


of water, sky, clouds, foliage, lights, shadows, hills, and 
perspectives, and realizes more and more that they all, 
separately and in relation, have messages of beauty for 
him. Rut before he ventures to write of them (an auda- 
cious step at best), he should look long at them, and learn 
to really see and love them with a love that must clasp so 
hard that it will crush what is false and hollow. Never, 
no matter how long and ardently or with what knowledge 
he may study them, can he hope to tell of them in terms 
that will satisfy himself or the public, that will, however, 
always be grateful for careful, vivid, humble words about 
impressions of Nature. But he must show at once that 
he has beheld something. And he may be full of en- 
thusiasm. Coldness and want of passion will then not be 
signs of audacity, but of knowledge. But let him be 
merely a bungler or egotist, and instantly not only are his 
words as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal, but he 
cannot again arrest the attention of readers, except as 
they bury him and his false work under a storm of ridi- 
cule. Hence, words like those at the head of this article, 
by the veteran editor of this publication. Hence, weak 
poems about spring are a target for the shafts of profes- 
sional humorists. 

Mind, this is the inevitable fate of false work. True 
work wins attention and gratitude. Even when, ruled by 
that “pathetic fallacy” of which Ruskin speaks, ovr great 
poets ascribe a living personality and passion to objects 
in Nature, readers listen gladly, for “they, too, have 
dreamed dreams.” ‘Thus, a real rhymer safely declares 
that “music hath charms * * * to softer rocks, or 
bend the knotted oak.” And hear Tennyson in “Maude:” 


“The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she is near!’ 
And the white rose weeps, ‘She is late!’ 

The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear!’ ® 
And the lily whispers, ‘I wait!’ ” 


This is very beautiful, although untrue; for there is a 
spirit of truth in the lines, a parallelism with human 
moods and personalities. That is pleasing, and makes the 
falsehood welcome. But no tyro can safely us@ such 
tools. He will merely produce cheap rhapsody, nauseating 
fantasticism. The public has suffered long from such 
writers, and So greatly that a revulsion of feeling has 
been partially produced, and a taste for the “realism” 
which deals only with the mean and repulsive. Here are 
some entries from the diary of a “realist,” made while 
actually camping along the Delaware, for possible use in a 
“realistic” article: 

“Eyes inflamed by smoke from open fire. Dislike wash- 
ing dishes—no soap, and cannot remove grease from 
them. Sent for some yesterday and boy stole the ten 
cents, not returning. Bug got in my ear while sleeping. 
Took an hour to get it removed. Then flopped down, 
mad, on sleeping mattress, which burst with my weight. 
Result, stabbed all rest of night by hard knobs in ground. 
Whippoorwills woke me before daylight. Tried to drive 
them away, and fell over a log into nettles. Weak coffee 
for breakfast, and mildewed bread. Fierce stranger in 
rags wanted to hire himself out as a guide. Breath full 
of stale whisky. His suspenders were twisted—one but- 
ton gone, and a wooden toggle pushed through cuts in 
his trousers used instead. He was barefooted, and had a 
dirty straw hat, with its band filthy with perspiration. 
‘Trousers stained with tobacco juice. He stole his break- 
fast by milking one of the lean cows that come to the 
creek below, and make it muddy as they drink.” 

All of which proves that Ruskin was right in saying 
that “You can see only that for which you look, and will 
behold no more than your nature has capacity to receive.” 

But it is manifest that toggles doing duty as suspender 
buttons, tumbling over logs in sleepy pettishness, and a 
laziness that prevents the presence of soap and permits 
grease on the camp dishes, are not the objects and sub- 
jects most worthy of contemplation. Proper sight of 
nature will remove the beholder from what is base to 
what is beautiful—to things which delight, ennoble and 
instruct. Indeed, her finest moments must be watched 
for; there will be times of transfiguration that are transi- 
tory, and which can only be arrested by a memory that 
itself must fade—moods only to be appreciated by vanish- 
ing instants. 

Thus “realism” is the gospel of degeneration. There 
can be no pardon for a writer who chooses mention of 
miry, foul ooze in a bog, rather than such subjects as the 
undulating intersection, grace and music of boughs and 
leaves, and vistas of trees along their own wild cathedrals. 
Let the sportsman not seek for malodors of decaying 
fish along the river shore, but rather for messages un- 
rolled to him along the open sky where colors change 
with inconceivable cautiousness of delicate gradation, from 
blue at the zenith to deep green along the horizon. Let 
him ponder upon the splendors of the evening watch-fires 
set in clouds, and let him demand of his eyes and soul, 
some open knowledge of 'the beauty in the morning rain- 
bow that pulsates in the mist of the rapids.. Let him 
watch the arrested sunbeams, “guests from the far-away 
court of the sun,” that contrast with the !s:f-shadows 
along and through crannies of foliage in banks and 
masses, and the curvatures of rocks and hills. This is 
the true and vital realism. 

So-called realism is even more self-conscious than 
rhapsody, and with more offensive assumption of Delphic 
insight. For example, after he had partaken too gener- 
ously of what was probably a badly cooked New England 
dinner, and must have been suffering from indigestion, 
Emerson was guilty of the following prize samples of 
asininity and cockchafer strut. See his Essay on Nature: 

“The whole code of Nature’s laws may be written on 
the thumb-nail.” “So poor is Nature * * * she has 
but one stuff to serve up all her dream-like variety.” 

“Some sad, sharp-eyed man sees how paltry a game is 
played.” (By Nature!) 

“Flowers so strictly belong to youth, that we adult men 
soon come to feel that their beautiful generation con- 
cerns us not; we have had our day; now let the children 
have theirs. The flowers jilt us, and we are old bachelors 
with our ridiculous tenderness.” 

i men, es seem to bemoan their im- 
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LOOKING DOWN THE DELAWARE FROM MT. MINSI. 


It is not melancholy, nor a waste. The ocean is what 
kuskin calls it, a majestic “emblem of unwearied, un- 
conquerable power—wild, various, fantastic, tameless 
unity, full of glory, beauty, and eternal changefulness of 
feeling.” 

And then Bryant asserts that the brooks “complain,” 
and “make the meadows green.” They do not complain, 
but sing. They no more make the meadows green than 
they do the trees along their bluffs. He calls the woods 
and rivers “solemn decorations all.” They are glad 
decorations. He says that earth is “the great tomb of 
man.” Earth is a magnificent heritage and special home 
for man. 

Finally, observe the same poison of “realism,” or 
rather untruth, spoiling the celebrated couplet in Gray’s 
Elegy: 

“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


The air which blesses any flower is not desert air; the 
flower does not Waste its sweetness, although it may 
blush unseen, for Nature is perfect in herself, needing no 
human companionships. 

Besides, Gray purloined this idea, and most of his 
words, from the following couplet by Young, which is 
also poisoned by false “realism :” 


“Pure, gurgling rills the lonely desert trace, 
And waste their music on the savage race.” 


In Nature are boundless truths—truths of tone, power, 
life, space, sound, motion, shadow, hue, relation, fitness 
for and faithful discharge of function, divinity, brilliance, 
and purity; endless thoughts, and most gracious purpose. 
Viewed only from the standpoint of “realism,” men do 
not secure real grasp of mind and sight—“all the voices 
cf Nature one song of rejoicing, all her creatures a glad 
company.” “Realism” makes the very stones cry out 1n 
woe at our earthly lot. It is the refuge and diet of the 
ressimist, and the excuse ef the blind. Loving sight dis- 
covers the royal seal upon all. “The keenness of our 
vision is to be tested by the purity and expansiveness of 
our love.” Even the cynical, crabbed Carlyle said: “See 
deep enough and you see musically; the heart of Nature 
being everywhere music, if you can only reach it.” 

Yet in proportion as men really behold Nature, they 
hesitate at attempts to describe her. Ridicule will leave 
no sting for such men, and sophistry and weakness of 
denial will but deepen gratitude. But Nature’s own beauty 
will surely humble to the dust, bringing fear and hesita- 
tion when such a devotee tries to tell of her on canyas or 
in words. Look at this picture of one scene at the Water 
Gap. Would you call any fisherman there a true sports- 
man who was blind to all that beauty, and thought only 
of his fishing? 

The island shown in the upper right-hand corner of the 
picture is reached by a foot-bridge (not shown in the 


‘picture) from the Pennsylvania side. From the island a 


ferry by dory is used to reach the Jersey shore on the 
right: for remember, this picture shows the river extend- 
ing into its hills, looking north, and up the stream. A 
walk of a thousand feet up and along the Jersey bank 
brings the sportsman to the O’Brien house, standing in 
woods, and where boats may be rented at low rates. 
‘There is a splendid eddy formed by the swirl of the river. 
just below the second pier of the railroad bridge shown 
in the distance; and there are many large bass there, as it 
is deep water. It can be reached from the O’Brien land- 
ing by crossing the river, and wading, hauling the boat up 
stream about four hundred feet close to shore, until the 
rapids are passed. In the deep water just below the 
bridge, I have often seen, from a large rock, from four to 
eight bass that would average three pounds each, swim- 
ming about lazily. Alas! they have been fished for so 
much that they have become very shy. The eddy shoals 
rapidly to the edge of the rapids; and just before they 


: gs into foam, there is a stretch of comparatively shal- 


ow water that should also yield good results to the 


angler. Below the bridge the Analoming stream empties A 


through the right bank of the Delaware, its own banks 
being very low for several hundred feet near its mouth— 
this wide, stony waste being a favorite place for securing 
the helgramites that lurk under the stones, and which are 
such good bait for bass. 

Six or eight hundred feet above the bridge, that part of 
the river known as the Benekill joins the main stream; 
and at the lower point of the island thus formed, is an 
old, sunken, upturned tree, around whose stem and roots 
very large bass make their home, as it affords safety from 
the Sweep and grind of ice when the gorges break in 
winter. 

The Benekill is a delightful little side display of the 
river, and passes between wooded banks where many over- 
hanging trees glass themselves in deep, black pools, the 
homes of more large bass. About a thousand feet above 
the bridge, on the Pennsylvania shore of the Benekill, is 
a fine spring, not over ten feet distant from the stream, and 
about three feet above its surface at normal height. That 
is a delightful place for a noon luncheon. Back of it are 
wide patches of wild strawberry plants. The writer has 
picked a six-quart pail of wild strawberries in those fields 
in two hours, and obtained that rare dish, even among 
epicures, a short-cake made with the wild berries. 

There is a long bank of noble, lichen-covered rock run- 
ning along the Jersey shore above the bridge. The deep 
water into which it disappears at an angle of sixty de- 
grees is another favorite place for large bass. They are 
very shy; and it is exasperating to see a half dozen of 
them moving about in a little school, mocking you with 
near presence, and your own inability to catch them. 
‘their favorite bait is small catfish, which can be easily 
purchased. 


_About fifteen hundred feet above those rocks (Jersey 
side) is the mouth of a little burn or rivulet that is full of 
fresh-water shrimp, a favorite food of the bass which 
Ivrk there for thé shrimp that venture out into the river. 
fhe water is not over four feet deep along there; but the 
current quickly extends the line to a hundred feet below 
the anchored boat; and patience and persistence should be 
rewarded with the landing of a fish or two. . Further up 
a half mile, say sixty rods below the upper part of the 
island, there is a central channel of water about eight or 
nine feet deep, extending up and down the river about 
eight hundred feet. It is not easily found, but is there. 
In that channel I lost the largest bass that I ever had on 
the outer end of a line. It furnishes the best bass fishing 
near the Gap. 

But to the real angler—one who loves river and bass 
fishing, and who is not to be allured by the good trout 
fishing not far away, the best thing to do is to have a boat 
taken by wagon to Shoemaker’s Eddy, several miles 
above, and come down in the boat, fishing slowly, anchor- 
ing frequently, and consuming a whole day in running 
about four or five miles. Such a trip should yield several 
fine bass for two rods. Catches of a dozen or more are 
frequent. 

Sometimes the deep water right in the Gap gives up 
gocd bass to the angler; it is almost constantly fished in. 
summer, for the Gap is a favorite and very beautiful 
cana resort, with about twenty hotels and boarding 
10uses. 

It is no advertisement to say here that the Gap is best 
reached by the Lackawanna road, and that to the 
stranger the O’Brien boys will perhaps be found the best 
boat renters and guides. The Benekill should be entered 
from the lower end of the island—there is a shoal stretch 
of water at the upper end where boats strand on the 
myriad of small rocks, and anglers who enter the Benekill 
there would probably have to wade, or even drag the boat. 

These are scenic and angling joys that can be easily 
reached. The sportsman can leave New York as late as 
four in the afternoon, and enjoy a moonlight row on the 
river at the Gap. He will find fifty places where he can 
be comfortably housed, some of them being first-class 
modern hotels. Of course to one who insists upon camp- 
ing, their presence at the Gap is an objection; but the 
place is singularly wild and picturesque; and in spite of 
the almost perpetual angling, a few fish can nearly always 
be taken anywhere between the upper bridge and the 
rift just below the actual emergence of the river from 
between Mts. Minsi and Tammany, into the broad, fine, 
agricultural country below. Such a chance for sport must 
be honorably mentioned, for most anglers make fishing an 
incident as they visit their families which have fled from 
the heat of towns. There are enormous bass, very many 
of them, right at the Gap, in that stretch of the river 
which is visible in the picture. To actually hook and 
land them is another matter, for they are pursued for 
many months yearly.’ This angling water cannot furnish 
more than a shadow of such fishing as can be found in 
Ontario, Quebec, Maine, Wisconsin or Minnesota lakes. 
But it is so cheaply accessible, the accommodations are 
so sure tasbe goed, and the scenery is so magnificent, that 
it is specially worthy of mention to the readers of Forest 
AND STREAM, L. F. Brown. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Salmon Fishing Has Been Very Poor. 


THE salmon fishing season on Canadian rivers has 
been very poor up to the middle of last week. Those who 
were on the south shore streams fairly early found a 
few fish in the pools, and had fair sport for two or three 
days, but as the fish which were in the pools on their 
arrival moved higher up the rivers, no others seemed to 
arrive to take their place. In the higher pools, too, very 
few fish were to be found. The season was so backward 
that some of the guardians think the fish may have en- 
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tered the rivers and found so much ice that they went 
out again and have not yet returned. The water con- 
tinued so low that after the arrival of anglers on the 
rivers no new fish seemed to enter them until a few days 
ago. Now word has been received from some of the 
rivers that recent rains have had a beneficial effect and 
that more fish are entering them. But, in the meantime, 


several fishermen who had but a limited time to spare for - 


fishing, have returned from the rivers with the worst 
sport they have had for years. Those who are fortunate 
enough to be able to remain behind are just beginning to 
enjoy fully fine fishing. From the Ste. Marguerite and the 
other tributaries of the Saguenay in particular come very 
good reports from the fishing camps. : . 

The many salmon fishermen interested in these rivers 
will be delighted to hear that Fishery Guardian J. N. 
Maher has recently succeeded in catching no less than 
eight of the Saguenay River poachers, red-handed. They 
were netting salmon when found, and the guardian seized 
ten nets and four wooden canoes belonging to them. 
The poachers are now being prosecuted before a local 
magistrate. These poachers have been for years the bane 
of the salmon fisheries in the Saguenay district, and these 
arrests will doutbless have a very salutary effect. 

The salmon fishing in the north shere rivers was very 
poor indeed up to last week, scarcely any fish having 
entered the rivers on account of the backwardness of the 
season. Here, too, the later fishermen are sure to have 
the finest sport. 

Another fatality has unfortunately to be added to the 
long list of those attributable to the angling in the sal- 
mon rivers on the coast of Labrador and the north shore 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. A boat containing a party 
of fishermen on the Romaine, which, as recently reported 
in this column, was lately leased by the Government to 
Sir Charles Ross, was upset and a young man named 
Plumb, eighteen years of age, was drowned. He was 
with his stepfather, Judge Nesbitt, of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, and Sir Charles Ross, at the time of the acci- 
dent. Deceased was a most promising youth and a cadet 
at the Royal Military College of Canada. 


Mr. C. B. Barnes, of Boston, and his friend, Mr. Jones, 
were among the early arrivals on the Cascapedia, and for 
the first few days of their stay had very good sport, but 
even upon the royal Cascapedia there have been many 


poor days this summer, and later fishermen are likely to 
have much better sport. Mr. Barnes killed sixteen fish 
and Mr. Jones seven. The former mentioned gentleman 


had the misfortune to lose an enormous fish, which he 
had played for over an hour, and which finally escaped 
by taking the line into the driftwood or a snag in the 


course of a run which it was impossible to control. It is 
thought by those who saw the fish and its fight that it 


must have been a record one, even for this river of fifty- 
pound salmon. The Governor-General of Canada, Lord 
Minto, is at present at Camp Dureen on this river, but 


at present writing it is understood that not very much 
luck has gone his way. Messrs. Kennedy, Douglas, and 
Davis are among the American anglers at present in 
camp on the Cascapedia. 

Senator Forget and party are fishing the Bonaventure. 


Mr. R. E. Plumb is on the Natashquan and Mr. Ivers 
Adams, of Boston, and party are fishing the Moisie. The 
Chamberlain Shoals party on the Restigouche, consisting 
of Dr. F. W. Campbell, I. H. Stearns, W. M. Macpher- 
son and others, have had the usual luck of the season, 


killing some good fish during the first days of the fishing, 
and then having several blank days. Some of the party 
have returned home and will go back to the river later. 
The fishing in the Restigouche in the early part of the 
season was largely affected by the illegal action of the 
netters at the mouth. Several nets were ordered up and 
some were seized by the Government-cruiser, but the fish- 
ing has not improved very much as yet. 

The ouananiche fishing, on the other hand, is surpris- 
ingly good, notwithstanding that the water is still a little 
high. The best of the sport will doubtless be had this 
year in July. The fish are running large, and the killing 
ot doubles is considered so risky by the guides on account 
of the size of the fish that they are generally urging the 
fishermen to use but one fly, a piece of advice which, it 
is scarcely necessary to add, has not much weight with 
anglers who are well supplied with tackle and enjoy the 
kind of sport in which there are some good chances on 
the side of the fish. 

Most of the fishing club men who have been trouting 
along the line of the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway 
have returned home, well satisfied with the result of their 
trips, but Lake Edward and other open waters have still 
many visitors on their banks. 


Importance of the Canadian Fisheries, 


THE newly published Year Book of Canada for 1902, 
just issued by the Dominion Government, contains some 
valuable information concerning the commercial fisheries 
of Canada. It may surprise some people to learn that the 
total value of last year’s yield of the marine and fresh 
water fisheries of Canada was $25,737,153, or $4,179,514 
more than that of the preceding year. No fewer than 
78,200 fishermen were engaged during the year, exclusive 
ef 15,135 men who found employment in lobster canneries, 
while the salmon canning industry of British Columbia 
gave employment to 18,942 persons. The value of vessels, 
boats, nets, piers, etc., connected with the fisheries of the 
Dominion is placed at $11,491,300. The number of fry 
distributed from the Government hatcheries last year was 
larger than that of any previous year, the total, outside of 
120,000,000 young lobsters, having been 151,401,000. 

Mr. ’s Hatcheries. 

Speaking of fish hatcheries reminds me that Mr. Car- 
negie is devoting a good deal of time and attention to 
the same subject on his Skibo estate. Many sportsmen, 
as well as most of the intimate friends of the master of 
this estate, are aware of the fact that while Mr. Carnegie 
never handles a gun, he is an ardent angler, and will 
linger patiently for hours beside a moorland stream. The 
scarcity of salmon, both in sea and stream, however, has 
been very marked within recent years in the neighborhood 
of Skibo, and with the view of improving the angling on 
his estate, Mr. Carnegie has constructed both salmon 
and trout hatcheries on an elaborate and extensive scale. 
The sites of the tanks on the banks of the River Evelix 
have been personally selected by Mr. and Mrs, Carnegie, 


and the aid of almost every expert in Scotland has been 
solicited in order to render the scheme successful. 


The Supply of Salmon, 


There would be some hope for the future of the remain- 
ing American, Canadan and Newfoundland salmon rivers 
if those who are interested in the commercial fisheries 
of these countries could be induced to take the same in- 
telligent interest in the preservation of the supply of fish 
in the waters where they set their nets as is manifested by 
the corresponding classes in Great Britain. Judging by 
the loud complaints in the newspapers, the Government of 
Great Britain is no more to be depended upon for enforc- 
ing the laws enacted for the preservation of fish than are 
those on this side of the Atlantic. It is true that there 
have been recent Royal Commissions upon both the Irish 
salmon fisheries and upon those of the Tweed. Their re- 
ports were made some time ago, but no Government ac- 
tion followed them. Recognizing the fact that it was 
obviously unwise to hope for any substantial and imme- 
diate legislative reform unless influential pressure could 
be brought to bear, the Fishmongers’ Company have taken 
a step which entitles them to the gratitude of all who are 
interested in the salmon fisheries, whether as a means of 
profit or for sport, and it ought to be unnecessary to add 
that the interests of the nets and the rods are practically 
identical. If there are no fish in the upper waters to 
provide sport for anglers, it is certain that the yield of the 
néts will fall off. At a recent meeting convoked at the 
instance of the Fishmongers’ Company, a salmon and 
trout association for the United Kingdom was formed. 
At the head of the list of members, already fairly long, 
occur the names of the Duke of Abercorn, the Duke of 
Bedford, the Earl of Denbigh, Sir Herbert Maxwell, and 
other distinguished persons, while among others of the 
membership, notable for their special technical knowledge 
of the subject, are Messrs. Willis Bund, author of “Sal- 
mon Problems ;” A. D. Berrington, W. H. Grenfell, Henry 
Fennell, Dr. Noel Paton, and others. The objects of the 
new association are to improve the salmon and trout 
fisheries of the United Kingdom, and to render operative 
such recommendations of recent Royal Commissions as 
may be deemed advisable. Sub-committees will be ap- 
pointed to deal with the various aspects of salmon and 
trout fisheries, both as commercial industries and from 
the sporting standpoint, and attention will be directed to 
the important questions of river pollution, water supply 
and fishculture. 

It is quite impossible to point out how very much room 
there is for a somewhat similar organization on this side 
of the water. Those interested solely in the commercial 
fisheries of this country and of the United States are 
singularly blind, as a general rule, to the fact that their 
interests are identical with those of the angler, their chief 
endeavor being to prevent the parent fish, as far as possi- 
ble, from ascending the river to spawn, in order that they 
may swell the yield of their nets. It is simply another 
czse of killing the goose which lays the golden egg. 
There is over netting at the mouths of nearly all the 
Canadian salmon rivers, and I was only told last week by 
one American angler that he had been compelled to give 
up his lease of a river bécause he found that his efforts to 
stock it were neutralized by the netting at its mouth. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


The Adirondack Fish Mortality. 


Fditor Forest and Stream: 

One of the lamentable results of the extensive forest 
fires in the Adirondack region this year, notably in Frank- 
lin and Essex counties, was the destruction of an enor- 
mous number of speckled trqut. Just what caused the 
death of so many fish is not definitely known, but it 
seems absolutely certain that the mortality was in some 
way occasioned by the wilderness conflagrations. 
Various theories have been advanced in regard to the 
actual and immediate agency which brought such whole- 
sale slaughter, but none of them appear to be entirely 
satisfactory. Reports received from Elizabethtown and 
Lake Placid were to the effect that quantities of dead 
trout had been found along streams that pass through the 
regions burned over, the fires evidently having warmed 
the water sufficiently to kill the fish. Another statement 
was that several hundred pounds of trout had been picked 
up along the Upper Boquet River, as a result of the 
serious forest fires in that section, one of the explanations 
volunteered being that the water in the river became so 
hot that the fish were unable to survive. It seems quite 
pessible that the water in a small brook, flowing at a 
moderate rate for some distance through a portion of the 
wilderness where fires were raging fiercely, might be 
heated sufficiently so that the trout it contained would be 
killed. On the other hand, it appears almost absurd to 
argue that the water in a large stream having any con- 
siderable depth, could be warmed up by the fires to such 
an extent as to cause the death of -its finny inhabitants. 
As the Boquet River and some of the other streams in 
which dead trout were found have quite a respectable 
volume of water, people of an inquiring turn of mind are 
trying to think out some other possible reason for the 
death of the fish. . 

The story comes from New Hampshire that dead fish 
were observed in the streams of that State during the 
late wilderness conflagrations, and a New Hampshire 
authority takes the ground that they were killed by pot- 
ash or alkali leached from the forest fire ashes into the 
brooks by the heavy rains. On the face of it, such an ex- 
planation looks quite reasonable, and possibly there is 
some truth in it, but it will not apply to the Adirondack 
region, for the trout which were found dead there per- 
ished during the drought and the fires, prior to the time 
when the rains set in. 

It is said that one of the results from the recent burn- 
ing of the Malone paper mill was that all fish in Salmon 
River below the mill for ten miles were killed by the acid 
from the sulphite mill being precipitated into the stream. 
That great destruction of fish life might be occasioned 
in some such way as this can easily be credited, but so 
far“as can be learned, no one has yet advanced the theory 
that the trout in the Adirondack streams first mentioned 
may have died from poisoning. In the absence, however, 


of any explanation which is wholly satisfactory as to the 
manner in which the trout in Boquet River and a num- 


ber of other streams met their fate, is it not worth while 
for someone to look into the subject carefully and ascer- 
tain whether or not it is possible they were poisoned by 
wood acid, wood alcohol, the creosote in wood tar, or 
some other product from the burned trees? Pyroligneous 
acid, or wood vinegar, a crude commercial form of acetic 
acid, is made by the destructive distillation of wood, and 
who can say that when the fires were raging fiercest they 
did not sometimes produce from the green wood con- 
sumed a liquid substance of a somewhat similar nature, 
which, finding its way into the streams, caused the death 
of the trout by poisoning? Of course, in destructive or 
dry distillation, a closed vessel or receptacle is required, 
and this important feature in the process of manufactur- 
ing wood acid was lacking in the forest fires, but that 
there were juices constantly exuding from the green 
wood under the influence of the great heat cannot be 
doubted, and the question is, Were these of a poisonous 
nature? It seems quite possible that some of the liquid 
products of the burning wood may have possessed proper- 
ties which rendered them destructive to fish life. 

This idea is simply thrown out as a suggestion, but it 
appears to merit the thoughtful consideration of those 
who are investigating the subject. Perhaps if all the 
conditions were known the heat theory would appear 
more plausible, but under the circumstances the possibility 
that the fish were poisoned seems to be strong enough 
to warrant attention. It is hoped that the State 
authorities will look into the matter carefully, and 
eventually be able to furnish the public with positive in- 
formation concerning the cause of the great mortality 
among the Adirondack trout. W. E. Wo corr. 

Utica, N. Y., June 27, 





In Western Massachusetts. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June.—The best of our trout 
season is now behind us here in western Massachusetts, 
and only the most enthusiastic anglers have done much 
fishing. No rain fell during the month of May, and 
this made the brooks so low that the trout went into 
the deep pools in the woods, where it was impossible 
to cast a fly over them. No one can remember a more 
disappointing season, for it opened well and every one 
was waiting for the time when the apple trees broke 
into a cloud of pink and white bloom, for it is then 
that our season is at its height. But the brooks be- 
gan to fall before the flowers came, and not until after 
June 1 did we have any rain, and even now the brooks 
are not getting much of the water, as the parched 
fields and woods claim it all. Down here on the 
southern border of the State our anglers can take ad- 
vantage of the Connecticut law and fish there from 
April 1 to 15, on which latter date our season now 
opens and remains open until July 15, while the Con- 
necticut season closes July 1, and then we will have 
our friends from.over the border with us and return a 
few favors. This law of ours is a sore subject, as it 
was put through the Legislature while our anglers 
were dreaming of past trips to the brook and lake sides, 
and as a result of the nap, the season in our four 
western counties—Hampden, Hampshire, Berkshire and 
Franklin—were shortened two months, while the ang- 
lers in the eastern part of the State can fish from April 
I to Sept. 1, as of yore. Some of our leading anglers, 
headed by James Brigham, got up a petition asking the 
Legislature to give us back our old season here in 
Hampden county, but the people up in Berkshire de- 
feated us. Next season the fight will be made again, 
and the season should be changed, as the fifteen days 
which were taken off from the first of the open time, are 
apt to give us our best sport, and there is always good 
fishing in the meadows on an August evening. Our 
fish do not run for the spawning beds until after Octo- 
ber 1, and as most of our good brooks are controlled 
by clubs, it is hard to see why we should be protected 
from ourselves when we have to rent or buy our water, 
and the State will not give us fish or fingerlings to 
stock our brooks. 

The March weather was beautiful, the days warm 
and clear, and the nights not too cold. This could 
have but one result. It made people crazy to fish, and 
many a trout was stolen before the season opened. 
April 1 came at last, cold and drear, but everyone who 
had friends on the other side of the State line went 
bounding down there and great was their reward. The 
brooks, which run into the Scantic River, are always 
good early in the season; Kettle Brook, at Windsor 
Locks, yielded up some big ones, and many of those 
in Stafford contributed big trout. Even the oldest 
angler was surprised at the size of the fish, for they 
were large and in perfect condition. The strange part 
of the day was that the fish took a fly freely, and jungle 
cocks and alder flies seemed to be the most killing. It 
was a cold day, but our local woman ventured out and 
landed one trout weighing 17 ounces, an unusually large 
one for this section of the country. Our own season 
opened more inauspiciously, and a stinging sleet and 
rain cut the hands of the ardent ones on the first two 
days, and the half frozen fish swallowed the worms and 
then lay on the bottom like suckers. Fly-fishing was 
out of the question, and it was very tame sport. A 
week or so later the fishing improved, and the bigger 
fish began to take interest in royal-coachman and cow- 
dungs, but the hackles did not kill for another week 
for some strange reason, for they have always been 
one of the most killing flies on our brooks, especially 
a small brown hackle with a red and gold body. It is 
not a nice thing to record; but most of our anglers 
use worms in fishing our brooks. Fly-fishing has not 
the hold here that it should have, and the reason is 
hard to understand, as both the North and South 
Branch clubs—our two largest and best trout clubs— 
control beautiful stretches of meadow fishing where the 
fly-fishing is of the best, and excellent sport can be 
enjoyed with a 4-ounce rod if it is properly handled. 

The fishing on both the North and South branches 
was good during the early part of the season, but 
during May was poor, as the brooks were both too 
low. None of the members of either club ever try to 
catch big creels, as they do not want to deplete their 
waters, and put back all small fish, but some fine bas- 
kets of 20 or 25 fish have been taken during the early 
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morning hours on both brooks. During last week (that 
of June 7), some good catches were recorded on both 
brooks, as the rains livened up the fish and they began 
to rise in the meadows again. The bad May fishing 
drove many of our anglers to Maine, and, from both 
Rangeley and Moosehead come reports of fine fishing. 
Warner Sturtevant, James Brigham, Robert Wallace 
and others have been at Rangeley, and Walter H. 
Wesson, of the Smith & Wesson Pistol Co., was at 
his camp at Moosehead, with a party of local men. 
The latter report some good fly-fishing for small trout, 
which rose well to Zulus, silver-doctors and Montreals. 

In the Berkshire Hills the fishing season has been 
more even, and especially at Becket some good catches 
have been made. Alfred Birnie and Charles L. Good- 
hue control some good fishing in Becket, and they and 
their friends had excellent sport in May. The Bland- 
ford and Otis fishing has not been as good as usual, 
and the bass fishing in Ashley ponds has not begun yet. 
Some of the Northampton and Greenfield fishermen 
had good sport early in the season, and A. L. Powers, 
M. O. Carey and Edward Sisco, of the former city, 
caught some fine baskets in April. Westfield is always 
a busy little town for anglers, and the question of 
stocking Hampton ponds with pike, perch and per- 
haps rainbow trout has been discussed by the West- 
field anglers’ club, a flourishing organization. The 
Amherst anglers had some fishing which they will re- 
member, during the early part of the season, but a 
Springfield boy, Bradford Adams, caught one of their 
largest trout, weighing well over a pound, and so took 
away one chance to boast from them. 

All of our anglers who enjoy the fall shooting have 
been pleased to hear so many quail whistling in the 
fields this spring. The snow was so heavy early last 
winter and came in such a rapid series of storms, that 
it was feared that most of the quail had been either 
starved or frozen to death. This was greatly mourned, 
as a few years ago the quail became nearly extinct un- 
der like circumstances, and much money was spent by 
some of our leading sportsmen in buying western quail 
to liberate and restock our covers. This was done suc- 
cessfully, and during the past two seasons the quail 
shooting was better than it had been for years. Many 
birds have been seen this spring, however, and while 
it is yet too early to see the chicks scurrying across 
the country roads, there is every promise that there 
will be large numbers of them. The partridge also 
weathered the winter well, and, although they are not 
near as plentiful as they were five years ago, one or 
two broods have been reported, and a number of old 
birds have been flushed by anglers fishing through the 
woods. Many English pheasants have been seen this 
spring, and in a few years they should furnish some 
good shooting, as they breed well near the city, and a 
large number are killed each year by the authoritics 
in Forest Park, where the birds are raised by the city, 


and by Mr. Dickinson, who has a large pheasantry and. 


who is stocking the woods near his home. The shoot- 
ing of these birds is prohibted now, but a number of 
them were put up in the stubbles last fall and sorely 
tempted some of our crack shots. 

The deer are rapidly increasing in western Massa- 
chusetts, and especially in the Berkshire and Wilbraham 
Hills. It is not an uncommon sight for farmers on the 
hillsides to see the animals in the pastures with their 
cows, and one sometimes sees a doe dashing through 
a wood road while driving. The Legislature passed a 
bill this spring giving further protection to the deer 
by extending the closed season for several years, al- 
though there was some opposition offered by the farm- 
ers, who claimed that the deer were so plentiful and 
so tame that they were causing much damage to crops. 
There is a strong feeling in some sections of the State 
against an open season on deer, for people realize that 
the country side is so thickly settled that rifle shoot- 
ing would surely entail loss of human life, but it is 
improbable that the deer will ever be here again in 
such numbers as to do serious damage. Some few are 
killed by the lawless element each fall, and others are 
wounded by fox hunters in the winter and slink away 
to die unseen. Two dead does have been found re- 
cently, one by Geo. R. Turner and Robert Cooiey, of 
this city, while on a fishing trip to Russell, and 
another by Westfield anglers in their own town. Both 
deer had been dead so long that it was impossible to 
ascertain the cause of death. Ciick. 


The Barracuda in Hawaii. 


CAuiForN1A’s famous fish, the barracuda, has appeared 
in this market for the first time. It ought, with the good 
offices of the Fish Commission, to also appear in these 
waters, where there seems to be a chance to acclimate it. 
Indeed, a first cousin to the barracuda, one of the group 
which includes the fresh-water pickerel and muscalonge, 
is already found along shore and in ponds connected with 
the sea. Like the others, it is a carnivorous fish, lying 
in shady or sedgy places, motionless and alert, to dart 
upon any smaller fish that swims unwittingly near. Its 
flesh is delicate and full of flavor, and natives are so 
fond of it that they have been known to buy at thirty 
cents a pound. 

The Hawaiian specimen is small, but the barracuda, 
which bears a relation to it like that of the muscalonge 
to the pickerel, ranges in weight from six to ten pounds. 
It would be an invaluable gain to the food resources of 
this group and a delight to sportsmen, for it takes the 
trolling hook behind a fast yacht with all the gameness 
that a fish needs to show to make itself popilar with 
anglers. 

Meanwhile, if the barracuda cannot be caught it can 
be bought, which is the next best thing. The importance 
of fish as a substitute for meat in the tropics makes every 
addition to the edible fish supply a thing of gastronomic 
and physiological importance.—Hawaiian Gazette. 





“I read somewhere the other. day,” said Mr. Henpeck, 
“that one of the big mercantile corporations pays a cer- 
tain man $1,000 for each idea he furnishes. George! I’d 
like to have a chance of that kind.” 

“Wretch!” exclaimed Mrs. Henpeck, “do you want 
your innocent wife and children to starve?”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. ; 


Maine Waters. 


Banoor, Me., June 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: At 
the Bangor salmon pool the fishing has been slightly im- 
proved over the preceding weeks, but even now it is 
nothing to boast of. Several fish have been landed during 
the week, Wm. Munro, J. H. Peavey and Howard Peavey 
being among the successful anglers, Mr. Peavey leading 
the list with a 20-pound beauty. It was reported that un- 
scrupulous persons were securing salmon with a gaff 
from certain favorable locations not accessible to those 
not in the secret, and a warden has been appointed to 
keep an eye out for infractions of the law in this respect. 
As the fishing, what there has been,-has all been since the 
appointment of this warden, his watchfulness may have 
had something to do with the larger catch. 

At Huston Pond camps there have been several success- 
ful parties recently, none more pleased with results than 
Oliver W. Shedd and Orin A. Barnard, of Boston, who 
visited West Chairback Pond during their visit and took, 
on the fly, twenty-one beauties weighing from 3% pound 
to 1% pounds, dressed. Other successful visitors at this 
resort included J. L. Bailey and wife, Walter Bailey, 
Charles Fisher and wife and Roy Fisher, all of Hender- 
son, who caught togue in Big Houston weighing as heavy 


as five pounds, and trout in West Chairback weighing . 


from a pound to 14 pounds; E. F. Dearborn and F. H- 
Whitten, of Waterville, who secured some nice strings 
from Little Houston and West Chairback; A. D. Jones, 
of Bangor, who took a fine string of eighteen from Little 
Houston, one a 134-pound trout. 

Dr. Chalmers, P. W. Linscott and Charles Wright, of 
Woburn, Mass., and Charles Goodrich, of Lynn, Mass., 
had a delightful trip to Bay View, on the shore of Dobsis 
Lake, securing all the fish they cared for. Hon. Henry 
W. Mayo, of Hampden, and friend Frost, of Bangor, 
were there for a few days and had a most enjoyable trip, 
besides landing some fine salmon. Their guide paddled 
them to within a few rods of a large bull moose that was 
crossing the lake at the Narrows, but they didn’t go very 
near, preferring to view his majesty from a safe distance. 
Mocse are reported far more numerous in the easterly 
part of Washington county than they have been for many 
years, and as the reports are largely from sportsmen 
rather than those who might be financially interested in 
the appearance of big game in their vicinity, the impres- 
sion is that the game is actually increasing in those locali- 
ties mentioned. 


Carry Ponds in the Bingham, or perhaps it would be 
hetter to say the Upper Kennebec region, have proved 
fully as popular this year as in past seasons, and more so, 
if anything. Over 100 anglers have visited those ponds 
znd stayed for a visit lasting from a day to a month 
since the season opened, and that they have had success 
goes without saying to those familiar with the possibilities 
of those waters. The supply of trout of average size 
seems absolutely limitless in the ponds in that vicinity, 
and anglers are sure of good results there, even if they 
do not get any eight and ten-pound square-tails for record 
fish. W.H. H. Ward and wife, of Amherst, Mass., with 
R. H. Goodell, of Boston, are there for the summer, and 
have made some great catches already. In the last two 
weeks Mr. Ward, who, as a true sportsman, disdains the 
use of all but the fly, has landed soo trout, the most of 
which have been at once returned to the water unhurt. 
W. H. Miller and wife were in camp there for two 
weeks, during which time Mr. Miller made two trips to 
West Carry, taking a handsome string of togue and trout 
each time, the fish running as heavy as 3% pounds 
apiece. Among others who have been enjoying great 
sport with the fly are Dr. E. L. Styles, of New York city; 
J. P. Carpenter, of Boston, and John F. Hutchinson and 
wife, of Lexington, Mass., who have been enjoying the 
best fly-fishing in their experience. 

The season at Grand Lake Stream is proving all that 
it promised, and the number of guests there has been large 
since the fly-fishing opened on the stream, although many 
are still enjoying trolling on the big lake. Among those 
who have registe-cd there this month are the following: 
Wilmot H. Smith, James D. Smith, Dr. G. E. Curtis, 
Geo. H. Betts, DeWitt Bailey, of New York city; J. V. 
Hemstreet, Herkimer, N. Y.; Geo. Beals, Geo. L. and 
Fred S. Hunter, Geo, A. Fernald, J. S. P. Alcott, of Bos- 
ton; C. L. Beals, Winchendon, Mass.; E. H. Mather, Port- 
land; Henry F. Adams, of Pawtucket, and others. The 
fly-fishing has been splendid, and from present appear- 
ances will continue to be good until the middle of July. 
W. H. smith, of New York, who has been there twenty 
days, has caught in all about 150 salmon, while J. D. 
Smith, having been on the lakes only six days, has an 
average of eight salmon per day. Henry F. Adams, of 
Pawtucket, has averaged ten fish per day, mostly salmon 
and a few trout, one of the latter weighing 2%% pounds. 
The Hunter party stayed but seven days, but they landed 
120 salmon and 29 trout, while of the string taken -by 
Mr. Alcott during his eight days’ visit, 60 were salmon. 
It seems to make no difference whether, at this writing, 
one is fishing with bait or flies on the lake, or with flies 
on the stream, results are equally satisfactory. One party 
of two who tired of fishing in the lake and stream—as 
many do at this season when results are so plenty—made 
a trip to Gardiner Brook and evidently tried to clean it 
out, for they took 230 trout—but there are still some trout 
left, for a later visitor captured 23 in an afternoon. 

Speaking of moose reminds the writer of an experience 
which the passengers on the trolleys running into this 
city from Oldtown had a few days since. It was in the 
early morning, and the car had just reached a point above 
Mt. Hope cemetery, some two miles from the postoffice, 
when the motorman was obliged to stop the car while a 
big bull moose crossed the track and, after all had a fine 
opportunity to observe him, disappeared in the direction 
of the river. It may have been the smoke of the fires 
drove the big fellow from the woods, but as they were 
mostly out at the time, it may have been one of those 
cases that have occurred in this city several times within 
a year or two, caused by the increasing numbers of moose 
and their apparent fearlessness during the close season. 

Capt. F. D. Bigney, of the steamer Comet, one of the 
steamers of the Coburn Steamboat Company plying be- 
tween Greenville and Kineo, has had his run changed 
from the head of the lake, so that now he covers but half 
the distance in direct run that he formerly did. Capt. 


Bigney is an exceedingly modest man, but it is suspected 
by those who know how anxious sportsmen are to kill 
tears, that Landlord Colbath of the Seboomook House 
had him transferred to the Kineo run so that there might 
be some bears left to hunt up there when open seasou 
rolls around. It seems that the Captain, having time on 
his hands between trips, set a bear trap a few miles from 
the head of the lake, and in just a few weeks caught two 
bears, one big bear and the other a small cub, the latter 
of which he is having mounted whole. One day as he 
was over looking after his traps (having caught the 
lerger bear previously) he heard a slight noise, and fook- 
ing up saw on a log within almost reach of a quick jump 
two bear cubs that had not, for some reason, discovered 
him. A movement in another direction called his atten- 
tion that way, and there, standing up and looking at him 
ii astonishment, was a third bear, and he heard still a 
tourth in the bushes. He is positive about the bear ke 
didn’t see, as he discovered later enormous tracks, too 
large for any of his visitors, which had carefully investi- 
gated his dangerous plaything and decided not to interfere 
with it. Of course, careful man that he is, the Captain 
visited and removed his traps when he was ordered from 
Seboomook to Kineo, that no animal might be caught 
and kept there in suffering. 

John Towne, of Portland, and B. B. Talbot, of New 
York city, paid Schoodic a brief visit the other day, tak- 
ing three splendid lake trout in the lake and good strings 
of trout in nearby brooks. 

Moosehead continues to report good catches, although 
the sport is confined almost exclusively to the fly. Dy. 
J. C. French and wife, of Webster, South Dakota, has 
been at Northeast Carry staying a week, and their largest 
square-tail being a 4-pounder. One niorning before tea 
o’cleck the Dector made a fine catch of six square-tail 
trout, a laker and a whitefish. 

The gates in the dam at the Outlet have all been closed, 
ard the fishing has been exceptionally good all the week. 
Monday 200‘trout were taken at the dam, averaging a 
pound and a half. A. J. Bigelow, of Worcester, touk 
four 3-pound trout on the fly Wednesday, and L. B. 
Jewell, of Hartford, Conn., took two before breakfast. A. 
H. Stevens, of Marlboro, Mass., who was there only four 
days, returned home the middle of the week with his full 
limit. Miss Elizabeth Wilson is also among the- happy 
anglers, having landed a four-pound trout on the fly this 
week, as well as a two-pound togue. Among others who 
are enjoying the sport at the Outlet are F. W. Jones and 
wife, of New York city; A. H. Davis and wife of Port- 
land; C. H. Baker, of Boston, and W. H. Place, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

At Deer Island, Clement C. Moore, of New York, seems 
still able to lead all the fly-fishermen, and the man :nust 
be an expert, indeed, who can surpass this veteran of the 
red and reel, who has a four-pound trout for his best, and 
« long list of two to three pounders. S. P. Chick and 
wi.e, of Brookline, Mass., had fine sport at the same 
place, taking thirty-nine lakers and nine trout during 
their stay. D. H. Spear and wife, of Bath, have had 
great sport in that vicinity, and the latter counts herself 
among the successful anglers with her record of a 3'%4- 
pound trout. 

Near the Crow’s Nest in Sandy Bay the other day, Roy 
McAlpine, of Greenville, hooked and landed a handsome 
trout, which, when weighed, was just 4'4 pounds, and 
measured 22 inches in length. It was a beauty, and one 
of the best taken in Sandy Bay this season. 

Herpert W. Rowe. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Swimming Powers of a Horse. 


Curicaco, Ill., June 20.—My friend, Mr. W. A. Powel, 
propounds a conundrum as to the swimming powers of a 
horse, bringing up the question whether or not a horse 
can swim and carry a man on its back. He says: “When 
I was in Mississippi I had something sprung on me in 
regard to which Forest AND STREAM ought to be able 
to give me some help. A gentleman started it at the 
Bobo place, bringing up the argument whether or not 
a horse could swim with a man on its back. He said that 
no horse, or at least none that he had ever seen, could 
swim with a rider on his back, and that he had seen it 
tried on a wager at Meridian, Mississippi, fourteen differ- 
ent horses from livery stables being tried, and not one of 
them being able to keep his head above water, although 
when the rider got off the horse swam all right. He also 
said that any man who had a horse that could swim and 
carry a rider could make a big pot of money by making a 
trip to Meridian. I was not well enough posted to go 
into the argument very far, but I have surely been on a 
horse when I thought he was swimming with me, 
although I am willing to admit there may be two sides to 
the question.” Later Mr. Powel wrote again regarding 
this interesting question: “I have been getting more in- 
formation in regard to the swimming power of a horse, 
and I am going to take a horse to Mississippi one of 
these days and break that town of Meridian, where they 
say a horse can’t swim with a rider.” 

I think Mr. Powel will be able to break the town all 
right, if they are willing to back their judgment as above 
enunciated. I presume a great many men have been in 
swimming depth of water on horseback and have noticed 
that if they sit low and well back the horse can get along. 
Of course, it is much better to slip off of the horse, take 
the down stream side of him and hold on to the saddle 
horn or to his mane. Indians sometimes hold on to the 
tail of the swimming horse. Of course, the more of the 
man’s body there is submerged, the easier it will be for 
the horse to swim. It is not a proper, but a possible, 
thing for a swimming horse to carry a man who may 
fairly be said to be upon its back. 


Tarpon. 

Mr. Oswald Von Lengerke recently returned from his 
tarpon trip at Aransas Pass, and reports a very good time. 
He beached three tarpon and played a great many fish 
which he purposely turned loose, and this was the ex- 
perience also of Mr. C. H. Lester, of this city, and Mr. 
Delos Thompson, of Rensselaer, Indiana, who made up 
the party. Mr, Von Lengerke showed a badly disfigured 
thumb and said that any tenderfoot who begins tarpon 
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fishing is liable to get into trouble. He left his friends 
practically out of the game, Mr. Thompson having a 
thumb which seems to be broken or dislocated and which 
became so badly swollen that he could not do any fishing. 
Mr. Lester lost a thumb nail, and all of them appear to 
have had a good deal of difficulty with the reel handle. 
Mr. Von Lengerke says that the sport is very keen, but 
has a good many features of hard work connected with it. 
. Sometimes a tarpon heads seaward instead of running up 
into the Pass, as was the case with Mr. Lester's fish, and 
when the boat is once taken out into the Gulf the sport is 
almost too rough for comfort. There seemed to be no 
diminution of the tarpon supply in this famous district. 
The fishing is done both by trolling and still fishing, the 
latter being perhaps sometimes close along the jetties, in 
case of high wind from the Gulf. 


Wrinkles, 


My friend, Mr. B. K. Miller, Jr., of Milwaukee, writes: 
“I have run across two new ideas connected with trout 
fishing; at least they are new to me. First, to clean fish 
without a knife and without opening the fish: loosen the 
gills and then pull out the entire internal organs carefully. 
Result, fish clean and not mutilated. Second, instead of 
attaching an eyed fly to the leader, in the usual way, with 


a jam knot, turtle hitch or other knot, hang the fly loosely - 


on a loop made at the end of the leader. I have not tried 
this thoroughly, but the fly bobs around most alluringly.” 

The method of cleaning trout which Mr. Miller men- 
tions is practiced to some extent in the Lake Superior 
country. It leaves the fish less disfigured, and from all I 
can learn in quite as good shape for keeping as when the 
body is opened in the usual way. As to Mr. Miller’s 
scheme of putting on an eyed fly, I don’t believe he will 
find it so successful as one which leaves the fly attached 
to the snell or leader more rigidly. This alluring bob- 
bing around is what some of the tackle sharps wish to 
guard against, as it allows the fly to get its barb up pver 
the leader and otherwise to mix things. I remember to 
have seen some very learned discussions on these matters 
in the English angling papers, and the concensus of 
opinion there seemed to be that an attachment which left 
a sort of loose joint at the bend of the hook was not so 
desirable as one similar to the usual eyeless hook as 
mounted on gut. 


New Trout Tip. 


I met my friend, H. Wood, to-day, and he is recently 
back from a certain exploration in the northern country. 
He says that at Seney, a little deserted lumber village 
seventy miles east of Marquette, on the Duluth, South 
Shore and Atlantic, he heard of a stream which seems to 
be very little fished and which ought to be a very good 
fly-fishing river. This is the Little Fox, a stream of 
which, I confess, I never heard before. He says that his 
informant at Seney told him that he and two friends 
caught 300- trout on the Litthe Fox on their last trip. 
They were worm fishermen, but the informant said that 
the Little Fox would be a good one for fly-fishing, and 
that it could be waded with fair comfort. The trout ran 
up to 1% pounds. If they will come anywhere near a 
half pound, and if the stream can be waded, and if one 
can cast a fly there with any sort of comfort, this water 
is very much worth watching. It is twelve miles out 
from Seney, over a fair road, but one has to camp out 
on the stream. 


Dope Would Not Work. 


Our revered angling friend and companion, Colonel 
Bill Haskell, got into trouble the last time he was out 
fishing with Mayor Harrison and other distinguished 
gentlemen of this city. It seems that Colonel Bill had a 
friend who customarily carries his fly dope in a collapsible 
tube, similar to one in which gun grease is vended. By 
mistake Colonel Haskell got hold of a tube of gun grease 
instead of fly dope. He did not discover his mistake, but 
did discover that, in the words of the journalist, he 
was the cynosure of every eye in the mosquito contin- 
gent. 


Amateur Fly-T ying. 


Mr. Jeptha G. Dunlap, of San Jose, California, wants 
to know about the MeGinty and Bucktail flies, as men- 
tioned in these columns. The easiest way will probbaly 
be to send him samples of these patterns. Mr. Dunlap is 
good enough to send me a couple of flies of his own mak- 
ing, both very prettily done. One he calls the Garrard, 
after a friend of his. The dressing of the latter fly is as 
follows: Body scarlet worsted, tipped and wound with 
silver tinsel; tail, two narrow sections consisting of three 
or four barbs from the soft black white-tipped wing 
ieather of the widgeon; hackle, light blue, the same as 
that of the silver-doctor; wing, breast feather of Cali- 
fornia valley quail. Mr, Dunlap sends me a few of these 
breast feathers of the California quail, which he thinks 
might be serviceable with some of our freaky Eastern 
trout. L will take pleasure in trying the flies, although 
they seem a bit bright for most of our fishing here. I 
have usually found the brighter flies to do best in wilder 
streams, where the trout are not fished so hard, and where 
they were native and not planted. 


E. Houcs. 
Hartrorp Buitornc, Chicago, Ill. 





Canadian Salmon Fishing. 


Mr. Davin T. ABercromBie has just returned from a 
month's fishing and camping trip at the Piscicultural 
Association’s preserves near Bic, Quebec. 

Mr. Abercrombie was in camp during the season of 
forest fires, and much anxiety was felt by their party; for, 
two full weeks they didn’t see the sun. The salmon fish- 
ing was very poor owing to low water; trout, however, 
were plentiful, and good fishing was had. 

It was Mr. Abercrombie’s intention to visit Labrador, 
but a storm caught them and they lay at La Havre, N. S., 
one week, and then returned. At this point several grilse 
were taken weighing 9% to 10% pounds on the average. 

The saimon fishing has been universally poor. e 
low water at the times when the fish should go up stream 
for the spawning season, kept them back. Mr. Aber- 
crombie reports taking just three salmon. 
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Trout Fishing at Canadensis. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On my recent visit to the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania, I met Mr. Wesley Price, of the Spruce Cabin 
Inn. It was his intention to wire Forest AND STREAM 


“that day that the trout fishing with’them was good. 


The streams are about normal, and some good catches 

are being made. The Broadhead, famous for big ones, - 
is yielding up a goodly number of big trout; most of 

this stream can be fished with flies. Ee 5 ab 


Che Kennel. 
———— 
Fixtures. 


, Conn., Agricultural Society’s show. ; 
teh show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 








Oct. 6-9.—Danbu: 
Nov. 3-6.—New 
tion of America. ce 
Nov. 9.—Fourteenth annual beagle trials of the National Beagle 
Club of America. Charles R. Stevenson, Sec’y. 


Bloodhounds and Man-Hunting. 


Editor Forest and Streams 

I note the inquiry of your correspondent, Henry De 
Varigny, in regard to bloodhounds and man-hunting, and 
the replies of Marshall Bond, Coahoma, and others, which 
give some interesting information respecting the use of 
the common American foxhound in tracking escaped con- 
victs in the Southern States. 

I do not think I can do better than to refer M. De 
Varigny to the Century Magazine for June, 1889, and also 
to the same magazine for June, 1902. In the former num- 
ber he will find a valuable history and description of the 
English bloodhound, written by the noted English breeder 
and fancier, Edwin Brough, who also gives his method 
of training his dogs to hunt “the clean boot.” 

In the latter number he will find an entertaining and 
well written article entitled, “Bloodhounds in America,” 
written by J. D. Howe and Charles E. Duffie, in which 
the address of several prominent American breeders of 
bloodhounds is given, and also a history of numerous 
cases in which the famous dogs of Dr. J. B. Fulton, of 
Beatrice, Neb., have tracked criminals with unerring cer- 
tuinty. 

Beyond all question the least understood dog of the 
present day is the English bloodhound. To the majority 
of persons the mention of his name suggests an enormous 
brute, ferociovs and bloodthirsty as a man-eating tiger. 
As a matter of fact, the exact reverse of this is true, for 
the English bloodhound is the most affectionate and trust- 
worthy of dogs, and excels all others in intelligence and 
value as a companion and friend. He is, par excellence, 
the gentleman’s dog, being cleanly in his habits, and in 
his peculiar style one of the most beautiful of dogs. ' 

But in nothing else does he excel so greatly as in his 
wonderfully acute sense of smell. I have had no ex- 
perience with bloodhounds in hunting men, but have seen 
something of their work on game animals, and will relate 
one episode which came under my observation which will 
serve to illustrate the almost miraculous power they pos- 
sess which enables them to trail their quarry under the 
most adverse conditions, 

It was at Chain Lakes, Hamilton county, New York, 
in 1889 during one of my annual deer hunting trips with 
a party of my friends. We were stopping at Chain Lakes 
House, kept by Arvin Hutchins. It was in the days when 
hounding was lawful, and as I now remember it, there 
were about forty deerhounds on the premises at the time. 
Some of these dogs were owned by Hutchins, some by the 
guides who were working for the visiting sportsmen, and 
some by these sportsmen. Talk about music. We heard 
it thete. The air was full of it and the mountains rang 
with it, when, on a frosty morning, those forty dogs were 
clamoring to be unchained and taken into the forest for 
a day’s hunt. One of these dogs was a_ thoroughbred 
bloodhound, with great big mournful eyes, low hanging 
ears, flews and dewlap, which were soft and sleek as satin, 
and his mien would have done credit to a supreme court 
judge. The bloodhound is a rare animal, and I believe 
none of the guides had ever seen a genuine specimen be- 
fore, consequently they were anxious to start him on a 
trail and see what he could do. His owner valued him 
highly, and consequently was somewhat reluctant about 
having this done, fearing he would lose the dog. The 
guides assured him there was no danger of this, as the 
deer would be certain to throw the dog off the trail by 
crossing one of the many large lakes in that section. if 
not killed before they had a chance to do so. To this the 
dog’s owner said, “There is no water between here and 
the Atlantic Ocean large enough to throw that dog off a 
trail. Only the death of the dog or the deer could do 
that.” However, his consent to starting the hound was 
finally secured, and the dog was laid on a trail. 

His quarry was driven to water at Third Lake at a 
point where it is about a mile in width. The deer was 
met midway in the lake by one of the hunters, who was a 
novice in hunting and shooting, and the result was a 
somewhat laughable race and shooting match terminating 
in the escape of the deer. And then came the wonderful 
work of the hound. Without the least pause at the shore 
of the lake he plunged in and swam, following, as nearly 
as could be judged, the exact course the deer had taken, 
constantly giving tongue to the deep bell-like voice for 
which thts breed of dogs is noted. 

Again the deer was driven into the lake, but this time, 
fortunately for the dog’s owner, the deer took water near 
a watcher who had some conception as to what the sights 
on his rifle were for, and the result of the second race 
was a dead deer. On his way back to the shore of the 
lake the successful hunter met the hound swimming in 
the lake, and pulled him into the boat on top of his 
quarry. 

This race furnished a topic for lively discussion around 
the fireside the following evening, and among the dozen 
guides and score of sportsmen there was not one who 
could say, he ever before saw anything in the line of run- 
ning, or rather swimming, trails which equaled it. 

I understand the use of bloodhounds for tracking crim- 
inals is becoming quite common in the Western States, 
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but I have heard of no cases in the Eastern States where 
they have beén used for this purpose, which seems to 
indicate that the West is more advanced than the East 

in methods of detecting crime-and criminals, as well as in 

some other matters. Jos. W. SHurTER. 
Gansevoort, June 22, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Several of us have told what we know of man-hunting 
dogs, and the subject may not be worn threadbare yet. 
I do not know if it has been or not. My first introduc- 
tion to these dogs was while I had the honor to be a guest 
at Andersonville Prison in 1864. I was sent there because 
I had been caught out on the skirmish line shooting at 
our brothers in gray. I had been in the stockade about 
two months, when I was taken down with the scurvy 
and had the good fortune to be sent out to the hospital 
when few of us could get to it. There the chief 
surgeon, Dr. White, soon had me cured again, then was 
kind enough to get me a parole of honor from General 
Winder, so that I need not go into the prison again. I 
could now go where I pleased as long as I kept inside of 
the outer guard line a mile away. 

I knew that there were bloodhounds here and hunted 
them up. They were kept in a pen near headquarters, 
and were always kept tied and were never more than half 
fed. There may have been a policy in keeping them half 
starved; at least I think so. I scraped up an acquaintance 
with them and began feeding them on corn bread: meat 
was too scarce just then to feed any to dogs. While I 
was feeding them one day old Captain Wirtz, our jailer, 
caught me at it and I thought he would have a fit. After 
he had cursed me awhile in broken English (he spoke 
poor English), he told me if he-ever caught me near those 
dogs again he would blow my blanked head off, and 
began to finger his pistol as if he meant to do it right 
there. That did not scare me, though. I was here under 
a parole from Winder and knew that he was far more 
afraid of Winder than I was of him. 

“Do you know what I have these dogs here for?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” I know all about it.” 

“Well, then, you keep away from them. 
to send them after you one of these days.” 

“You might as well not send them after me if I left, 
Captain. Those dogs would not hunt me now.” 

He warned me again not to be caught feeding them 
after this, and I took care that he did not catch me, but 
the dogs got fed as usual. 

These dogs were much like the one I afterwards had, 
part foxhound, and here in camp were not dangerous: 
but when on a man’s trail, if they caught him, ther 
would tear him badly. I have seen men who escaped and 
were brought back there who were badly hurt by them. 

CaBia BLANCO. 


I may have 





Pachting. 
ei 
Yachting Fixtures for 1903. 


Members of race committee will confer a favor by sending notice 
of errors or omissions in the following list, and also changes whick 
may be made in the future. 


JULY. 
1. Royal Canadian, Queen’s cup race, Toronto and L. S. 8. A. 
regatta, Oakville. 
2. New York, special race for 90-footers, Newport. 
3. American, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 
3-4. Eastern, special, open, Marblehead. 
3-4. Bay-Waveland, Southern Gulf Coast Y. A., Bay St. Louis, 
Miss. 
3-6. Williamsburg, annual cruise. 
. Corinthian of Marblehead, special, open. 
. Columbia, annual open regatta, Lake Michigan. 
Beverly, first Corinthian. Monument Beach. 
Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
. Atlantic, club, Sea Gate. 
. Toledo Y. A., Monroe Piers. 
. Chicago, race for Pfister cup and handicap race. 
. Hartford, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual, Saybrook. 
411. Larchmont race week, Larchmont. 
5. Jamaica Bay, Y. R. A. 
6-7. Beverly, trial races for 21-footers for defense of Seawanhaka- 
Beverly cup. 
6-8. New York, special races for 90-footers, Newport. 
9-11. Beverly-Seawanhaka, Beverly cup, Monument Beach. 
10-11. Mobile, Southern Gulf Coast Y. A., Mobile, Ala. 
11. Chicago, special, Lake Michigan. 
11. Moriches, club. 
11. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
11. Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 
11 Bensonhurst, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay. 
11. Norwalk, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, special. 
11. Corinthian, second championship, Marblehead. 
11. Eastern, run to Gloucester. 
13. Eastern, annual, Marblehead. 
11. Penataquit Corinthian, open, Bay Shore. 
14. Hempstead Bay, club. 
15. Eastern, cruise, Marblehead to Vineyard Haven. 
16. Eastern, cruise, Vineyard Haven to Newport. 
16. New York, fifty-eighth annual cruise, rendezvous Glen Cove. 
17. Eastern, cruise, Newport to New London. 
17-18. Pascagoula, Southern Gulf Coast Y. A., Pascagoula, Miss. 
18. Beverly, second Corinthian, Monument Beach. 
18. Keystone, club, Woodmere, L. I 
18. Atlantic, club, Sea Gate. 
18. South Boston, club, City Point. 
18. Renataquit Corinthian, special, Bay Shore. 
Tillien Viarbor, motor boat race, Am. P. B. A., Greenwich. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
18. Corinthian, third championship, Marblehead. 
Savin Hill, club, Dorchester oe. 
18. Canarsie, club. 
18. Riverside, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., annual. 
18. Corinthian of Stamford, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound. 
18. Corinthian, 3d _champ., Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
Winthrop, Y. R. A., open, Winthrop. 
18. Chicago, races for Warrington and Lillienfeld cups. 
18. Royal Canadian, L. Y. R. A., skiff races, Toronto. 
21. Inter-Lake Y. A., open, Put-In-Bay. 
22. Inter-Lake Y. A., open, yacht and power races, Put-In-Bay. 
23. Inter-Lake Y. A., squadron sail and auxiliary race, Put-in-Bay. 
24 Inter-Lake Y. A., open, Put-in-Bay. 
24-25. Biloxi, Southern Gulf Coast Y. A., Biloxi, Miss. 
25. Indian Harbor, club, Greenwich. 
Beverly, cruise, rendezvous Monument Beach. 
Boston, club, Hull. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
Royal Canadian, L. Y. R. A., skiff races, Toronto. 
Hartford, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, special. 
Marine and Field, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay. 
. Hempstead Harbor, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 
25. Bridgeport Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 
25. Chicago, club, Lake Michigan. 
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2%. Penataquit Corinthian, cruise, rendezvous Bay Shore. 
27. Atlantic, club, Sea Gate. 
27-29. New Newport series, all classes, Newport. 
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28. Squantum, Y. R. A., open, Quincy Bay. 

29. Quincy, Y. R. A., open, Quincy. | 

29-Aug. 1. Corinthian midsummer series, Marblehead. 

30-Aug. 1. Boston midsummer series, Y. R. A., Hull. 

30-Aug. 1-4-6-8. New York trial races for selection of: defender of 
America’s Cup. ‘ 

$1-Aug. 1. Gulfport, Southern Gulf Coast Y. A., Gulfport, Miss. 

31-Aug. 18. Keystone, cruise, rendezvous, Woodmere, L. I. 





SHaAmrock III. had her first trial against Shamrock 1. 
in American waters on Saturday last. The start was 
made off Scotland lightship, and the two boats beat down 
the Jersey shore for eight or ten miles. They then held 
aiong on a close reach for several miles further, and after 
this had a spinnaker run back to the lightship. During 
this test, although it was hardly more than a sail-stretch- 
ing spin, the challenger was able to leave Shamrock I. 
with the greatest ease. 

Shamrock I. was towed from her moorings down to 
Scotland by the big tug Cruizer, while Erin looked after 
the new boat. The breeze was very light from the south, 
having a strength of about three knots at this time, but 
during the test was never over six or seven knots, and 
there was a long ground swell on. Both boats had jib- 
headed topsails set over their mainsails, and baby jib 
topsails over jibs and staysails. The Ratsey canvas on 
the challenger was almost faultless. nm 

At the start Shamrock IIT. had taken a position on the 
lee bow of the older boat. They went off on the port 
tack and in a little over fifteen minutes after getting away 
Shamrock IIT. had worked across the older boat’s bow 
and was some distance out to windward. If anything 
the challenger pointed a little higher and footed much 
iaster than Shamrock I. After being out about half an 
hour the boats were brought up in the wind and jack- 
yard topsails were sent aloft on both of them. When 
these sails were properly set the two boats were again 
put on their courses. Shamrock IT%. gained steadily on 
Shamrock I. during the two hours and a half that they 
were being tested on windward work. When Shamrock 
1. luffed up and waited for the challenger to run back 
to her, it took some ntinutes for Shamrock III. 
to cover the distance that lay between them. 

When the boats again started off they were put on the 
port tack, Shamrock I. in the better berth, as the new 
boat was some distance astern and well to leeward. How- 
ever, she soon drew through Shamrock I.’s lee and 
worked well into the lead. After holding this tack for 
about three-quarters of an hour, Shamrock IIT. was a 
long distance in the lead and she was kept off and headed 
back toward the lightship. Sheets were eased on the 
older boat and she reached down on the challenger and 
was kept on after her. , 
spinnakers were set on both boats, and although Sham- 
reck I. was in a good position to blanket Shamrock IIT. 
she continued to draw away, and when the boats passed 
the lightship the challenger was about ten minutes ahead. 

Shamrock III. has a rather pretty rig, although it im- 
presses one as being rather smaller than Reliance’s. ‘The 
challenger moves through the water easily, and makes 
but little fuss forward, and she leaves the water very 
clean aft. 

Sir Thomas Lipton and Mr, William Fife were on 
board Shamrock III. and Colonel. Neill was on the old 
boat. 

The boats will be given constant trials during good 
weather from now ‘on until the Cup races, and by that 
time the boat and her crew should be in superior form. 


The Canada’s Cup Defender. 


Toronto, June 27.—Strathcona’s stock has gone up with 
a jump owing to her magnificent performance of last 
Saturday. Pitted against the famous _ English racer, 
Gloria, the winner of international trophies in the Medi- 
terranean, the new flyer made a record which is yet to be 
excelled by any Canadian yacht. Gloria has all along 
been regarded as the fastest craft on Lake Ontario, or, 
for that matter, on fresh water. She has not figured 
very prominently in the races because she has been de- 
barred from all but special contests on account of the 
regulations of the lake scantling table. But her speed is 
beyond a doubt, and there is practically a standing chal- 
lenge to the local fleet for a race from Toronto to the 
Niagara bell buoy and back, her owner, Mr, H. C. Me 
Leod, having offered a pair of marine glasses to any yacht 
that would complete the sixty miles or so within an hour 
of Gloria’s time. Mr. McLeod still has the glasses. 

Gloria and Strathcona left the harbor Saturday after- 
noon in company with Merrythought. Commodore 
Emilius Jarvis’ fine craft. Merrythought was under her 
cruising rig, that of a yawl, and bound for Oakville. 
The two cutters carried working topsails and ordinary 
canvas. It was the first time Strathcona had been seer 
under kites, and, as prophesied, the leach of her gaff top- 
szil was horizontal. Her gaff peaks high and her topmast 
is short. Strathcona’s topsail was not much better than 
a bag, off the wind, as it had not been stretched properly, 
but it did some pulling. 

The three sailed out in the order: Merrythought, 
Strathcona, Gloria, with the light east wind = right 
over the taffrail. Outside they hauled up a trifle for a 
long stretch up the lake, and flew off with the wind over 
the port quarter, blowing at times ten miles an hour, 
and at times less. The three went out of the piers 
scparated by intervals of about two hundred yards, and 
they commenced their procession up the lake for ten 
miles. In all that distance the peerless Gloria could not 
catch Strathcona. Although she is ten feet longer on the 
waterline and spreads 1,100 feet more canvas, or three 
feet to Strathcona’s two, the English flyer could not make 
up the start she had given the new boat. 

Merrythought, an all-Canadian craft that has defeated 
the best fresh water designs of Fife and Watson, was by 
this time well under the lee of the two cutters. She 
held on for Oakville and the others flattened in their 
sheets for the beat back to Toronto. 

But even in the windward work the larger racer could 
not do much against the Canada’s cup defender. Strath- 
cona pointed a trifle higher, but did not foot so fast. The 
two started back on even terms, and after beating for 
five miles Gloria was just able to cross Strathcona’s bow. 
Then they exchanged skippers, Mr. H. C. McLeod went 





When about three lengths astern _ 


to Strathcona’s tiller, while Mr. G. E. Macrae took Gloria. 
‘Lhe beat to windward was continued. Strathcona did a 
trifle better and the two held close together until near 
ihe Eastern Gap. -By this time the wind had become light 
and fluky, and in a favoring draft Gloria disengaged her- 
self from her rival and entered the harbor first. 

The sail was a most satisfying one and showed that 
in light airs Strathcona is dangerous even for such a 
craft as Gloria. It cannot be credited that Irondequoit 
will prove faster than Mr. McLeod’s cutter, for the latter 
was built under rules that permit of greater sacrifices to 
speed. While Gloria is ten feet longer on the waterline 
than Strathcona, she has a foot less headroom, showing 
that she is much more cut away. In a good breeze the 
longer boat naturally is able to leave Strathcona astern, 
but whether she would save her time allowance is doubt- 
iul. In a light breeze Strathcona seems able to hold her 
cwn well, 

Strathcona has been sailing so far under her Toronto 
canvas. It is a well made, narrow clothed, cross-cut suit, 
and while not yet setting.perfectly is coming out well. 
The mainsail has a flowing leach. Its wrinkles are dis- 
appearing. Her English suit has been ready for some 
time, but it will not be bent until Mr. Ratsey, of Lap- 
chorne & Ratsey, can personally superintend the opera- 
tion. 

Gloria has departed on her cruise on salt water. Her 
owner will be with her in New York for the America’s 
Cup races. While this deprives Strathcona of a valuable 
trial boat, there is good material left for her in the Royal 
Canadian Y. C. fleet in such flyers as Merrythought, 
Yama, Canada, Vreda, Azzie and Zelma. 

As a matter of fact it is impossible to put up a boat 
against Strathcona in trial races that will show exactly 
what she is worth, because Strathcona is the only 
Canadian yacht of her kind. She is the only 4o0-footer 
built under the new rule. The same thing applies to 
Irondequoit. This makes the contest all the more inter- 
esting, because however great evidences of speed are 
shown by either boat, there is no standard by which they 
can be compared. What they will do when they come to- 
gether remains to be guessed at. 

Strathcona appears to travel slightly by the head when 
running free. Tt was noticeable in her brush with Gloria 
that her dolphin striker was in the water all the time. 
Ter sailing by the head does not, apparently, affect her 
speed. Tf necessary it could be remedied by substituting 
a hollow topmast for the solid one carried at present. 
Strathcona has a hollow topmast in readiness; this spar, 
like her others, having been made by Capt. James 
Andrews, of Oakville. 

Ina brush under lower sails only on Thursday, June 
18, Gloria got away from Strathcona in a beat to wind- 


ward. This was in a light breeze, lower canvas only be- . 


ing carried, because Strathcona’s light sails were not 
ready then. The proportion of Strathcona’s lower can- 
vas to her total sail area is very large, much larger than 
Gloria’s, the McLeod cutter having a mainsail of short 
hoist and a long topmast. On this account it was thought 
that when the two would come together under whole can- 
vas Strathcona would be badly beaten; but she did better 
wider topsails than she did before, one of the curiosities 
of sailing. Strathcona and Gloria have not yet had a 
brush under cub topsails, and one should prove interest- 
ing. 

It is almost certain that Commodore Aémilius Jarvis, 
who has sailed every Canadian winner of the Canada’s 
cup so far, will handle Strathcona in the great contest. 

Cuarves H. SNIper. 


.  Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 


OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Thursday, June 25. 


The first of the series races given by the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Y. C. was held on Thursday, June 25. 
Three classes filled and there were twelve. starters. 

The 30-footers and raceabouts covered a triangular 
course twice. The course was from the starting line 
N. N. W. two miles to and around a mark, thence E. by 
N. % N. two and one-quarter miles to a mark, thence 
S. W. by S. two and one-half miles to the starting line, 
a distance of six and three-quarter miles. The wind 
was light from the S. E.,.making the first leg a run, the 
sccond a reach and the third a close reach. 

There were two starters in the 3oft. class, Alert and 
osshilde. The latter boat showed up well and won 
easily. At the end of the first round Flosshilde had 
a lead of over three minutes, which she increased on the 
second round and won by 4m. 2s. Alert’s defeat was a 
great surprise, and up to this time she had had no trouble 
heating Flosshilde. Alert is, if anything, the smarter 
hoat of the two, and the great difference in the times 
shows that the racing between them was quite unsatisfac- 
tory. 

There were five starters in the raceabout class, but only 
three finished, as Mavis and Scamp withdrew. Nathalie 
won by a big margin, being 8m. ahead of Mystery at the 
finish. This was the fourth race for the Jenning’s cup. 

live of the Seawanhaka one-design 15-footers came to 
the starting line and all finished but Bairn. Cayenne was 
leading Wee Weam by a minute at the end of the first 
round. On the second time around Cayenne did even 
better, and won by 2m. 55s. The summary : 


30-foot Sloops—Class N—Start. 12:15. 














Finish. “lapsed. 
Ne ie ME onccnsrmantemegictihingad st | Sa a 
Flosshilde, W. D. Hennen ---6 16 45 5 31 45 

Raceabout Class—Start, 12:25. 
Jolly Roger, T. B. Bleeker..........cc00.00¢ ro. -6 21 36 5 56 36 
Nathalie, F. G. Stewart............ -+--6 10 30 5 44 30 
Mystery, Johnson De Forest ++. -6 18 30 5 52 30 
Mavia, G. Le Pivie..: ccc. jadees .-..Withdrew. 
Scamp, H. L: Maxwell........ endeussededesates Withdrew. 
: Seawanhaka 15-foot One-Design Class—Start, 12:35. 

Bairn, W. D. Matheson.............++ SiGieesse Withdrew. 
Bobs, W. A. W. Stewart......... Janne . 32 6 06 32 
Cayenne, Colgate Hoyt......... cece --+-6 36 35 6 OL 36 
Imp, H. H. Landon............ écvet ---.6 40 18 6 06 18 
Wee Wean, R. L. Cuthbert...........cccccees 6 37 30 6 04 30 


The winners were: Flosshilde, Nathalie and Cayenne. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26. 
The second of the series races held on Friday, brought 


out many more starters than on the previous day; in con- 


sequence the races were more interesting. 

The start was scheduled for 12 M., but as there was 
little or no wind at that time, the preparatory was given, 
however, at 12:45, as a good breeze had come up from 
the south. All the boats sailed over the long course, 
which was from the starting line N. N. W. three miles to 
a mark, thence E. by N. % N. four miles to a mark, 
thence S. W. by S. four and three-quarter miles, a total 
distance of eleven and three-quarter miles. The first and 
second legs were reaches, while the third was a beat. 

Boats in class N were sent away at one o'clock. Alert 
led over the line, with Alerion astern but to windward, 
while Flosshilde and Little Peter crossed in Alert’s wake. 
Alert led from the start, and finished an easy winner, 
and turning the tables on Flosshilde, which had won the 
day before. 

At 1:05 class P sloops and the raceabouts started. 
Dorothy led over the line in her class, followed by Lucille 
and Chingatchook. 

Mavis was the first of the raceabouts to cross, followed 
by Jolly Roger, Mystery, Hobo, Cricket, Grasshopper and 
Indian, in the order named. 

Bairn showed the way to her competitors at 1:15. Bobs, 
Yo San, Imp, Sabrina, Cayenne and Chipmunk II. fol- 
lowed, in the order given. The summary: 


30ft. Sloops—Class N—Start, 1:00. 












Finish. Elapsed. 
Alert, J. W. Alker.... 2 54 56 1 54 55 
Flosshilde, Fgnnen Br 3 04 26 2 04 26 
Alerion, A. ii. Alker. , 3 28 30 2 28 30 
Rdatle Wetery Fi We: Wein a snis ccccccsssiccce Withdrew. 

Sloops—Class P—Start, 1:05. 
Rt WON ciadsccccdadandevadasweceds 3 03 24 1 58 24 
Chingatchook, E. A. Stevens, Jr............... 3 49 31 2 44 31 
Dorothy, L. G. Spence.......sccccecee aidagaiane 3 52 36 2 47 36 
Raceabouts—Start, 1:01:05. 
Folie Roger, T.. DW. Wieder i ccccccccccscesccces 1 30 50 
po oe A; ” ee 1 3113 
Mystery, Johnson De Forest 1 35 35 
Grasshopper, H. Preyer........... 1 35 47 
ye Se, ee 1 38 19 
a a, ee 1 39 29 
UO Es) Wine ccecccctendcccvudacacesanee 151 50 
Seawanhaka 15-foot One-Design Class—Start, 1:15. 

Capes, CUM The Gic oc ccccecsccevécccsescas 2 31 50 1 16 50 
Yo San, F. A. Plummer.......... oe +02 34 26 119 2% 
Ce ee ee ee ee -..2 35 58 1 20 58 
Bobs, W. A. W. Stewart............. «.-2 36 50 1 21 50 
Bairn, W. J. Matheson............00- -2 37 34 1 22 34 
Chipmunk I4.. F. S. Young, Jr...... ee ood 45 06 1 30 06 
a -.-2 50 46 1 35 46 
We Wenm, BR. E,.. Cates. .ccccccccccccccccccess Nithdrew. 


The winners were: 
Cayenne. 

The real interest of the day was centered in the inter- 
club racing between the boats of the American Y. C. and 
boats of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. ©. Each club 
was represented by three boats, Lania, a new boat de- 
signed by Mr. Clinton H. Crane for Mr. A. C. James, was 
one of the representatives of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Y. C. She was cleverly sailed by her designer. While 
the racing was close enough to be interesting, the boats 
belonging to the Long Island organization had rather the 
best of it. The races were decided on points, the Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. securing 12 while the Ameri- 
can Y. C. got but 8 The boats sailed twice over a tri- 
angular course. The summary, start 1:35: 


Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C.’s Representatives. 


Alert, Lucille, Jolly Roger and 









1st round. Finish. Elapsed. 
ee oe eee 3 05 20 4 23 02 2 48 02 
Merry Wing, H. M. Crane 09 56 42419 2 48 29 
Nathalie, F. G. Stewart..... .-3 12 10 4 28 57 2 53 34 
cee ‘“ 

American Y. C.’s Representatives. 

Howdie, S. Wainwright............ 3 09 22 4 23 36 2 48 36 
Jolie Tar, S. HematG.csccccccccese 3 10 40 4 24 58 2 49 58 
Rascal, S. C. Hopkins............. 3 08 51 4 28 44 2 53 44 


Saturday, June 27. 


The third and last of the series races and the annual 
regatta were scheduled for Saturday. The race was quite 
without interest, as there was no breeze during the day. 
Some of the boats caught occasional puffs from the south- 
west, but they were becalmed most of the afternoon. 
About six o’clock the breeze struck in from the W. S. W., 
which enabled some of the boats to finish at the end of 
the first round. The boats started as follows: 

1:20—Neola and Weetamoe. 

1 :25—Effort and Mimosa II. 

1:30—Alert, Flosshilde and Alerion. 

1:35—Lucille, Mystery, Chingatchook, Hobo, Nathalie, 
Grasshopper, Indian, Mavis, Dorothy, Cricket, Rascal, 
Adelaide, Jolly Roger, Rochelle, Jolly Tar, and Houri, 

1:45—Chipmunk II., Cayenne, Bobs, Bairn, Sabrina, 
Imp, Wee Wean, and Olita. 

1:50—Why Not, Gosling, Scud, and Alga. 

2:05—Knave, Caper and Ace. 

2:15—Jeebi. 

The boats worked their way slowly down to the first 
mark with the aid of their balloon jibs, but after that they 
drifted along with the tide. 

No official summary. The winners were: Neola, 
Mimosa II., Anoatok, Alert, Adelaide, Nathalie, Sabrina, 
Caper and Jeebi. 





Indian Harbor Y. C. 


GREENWICH, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Saturday, June 27. 

The Indian Harbor Y. C. gave a handicap race for 
club boats 36ft. and under and a race for the club’s one- 
design class of sailabouts. The boats in the handicap 
class sailed twice over a five-mile course, and the sail- 
abouts covered a three-mile course twice. In the early 
part of the afternoon there was no breeze and the start 
was postponed, but later a light southerly breeze came 
up and the boats were sent off. The summary: 


Club Handicap. 








Mostesds, W.. GBetisk i. ceccascsadeccenccccenes 15 00 6 48 05 
Le ME itinsdaciaddseatdenanssasnacs 17 00 6 56 50 
Trouble, W. H. Childs...... edecceds aces 22 00 6 53 37 
Snapper, F. H. Page........sscccccscces 32 00 6 51 04 
Robin Hood, G. E. Gartland........ aéeu --4 35 00 6 56 40 
Vigeth, W. Hamnam........ccccsccceceeesecsees 35 00 6 54 08 
Sailboats. 

Queenie, Frank Tilford...............ceseeeeess 4 05 00 5 56 21 
Sela, | Ws: MOMs nos rasadiedeacticecas .-4 06 00 5 51 50 
Betty, Swords & Hyde.............. odin --4 06 00 5 5411 
Bug, G. F. Dominick, Jr.............. salah oti Withdrew. 


The winners were; Montauk and Stingy. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





[Joty 4, 1903. 





Annual Cruise of the Goodenough. 
Story Submitted in “Forest and Stream” Cruising 
Competition. 


BY FRANK F. FRISBIE, DETROIT, MICH. 


To fish the stream well one must wear waders, but it 
is not a stream one can wade in all places. 

We made several good catches on the Batchewana in 
‘oz. The Skipper one day five fish eleven pounds, another 
day five fish twelve and a quarter pounds, the Doctor 
eleven fish six pounds, while the Professor had eleven 
eight pounds. Small trout can be taken galore, but if 
one tries only for the big fellows he will not take so 
many. 

Time flies and Ed. said he must go home, so we sail 
once more to the station and put him aboard the Dixon, 
but on the following trip up, we received another guest 
from Detroit, a lawyer friend, who, though sixty-five 
years have frosted his beard, loves to go a-fishing. 

Soon after he comes aboard, we get sail on and stand 
out of the bay round the lower end of Batchewana Island 
for Commodore Island, which lies east of Rudderhead 
and south of Batchewana Island. We have to handle our 
craft with care here, as there is foul ground about the 
island, but when once in behind the island, we are in as 





THE LOCKS AT SAULT STE. MARIE. 
fine a little harbor as one can find and where we could lie ° 
sifely through any old blow. From this anchorage we 
{sh Rudderhead reefs and the shore to the eastward. ‘ 


I'ere we take all the trout needed and ramble in the 
ceep forest of the mainland. While lying here an Indian 
cume after a deer he had killed not far away, and we 
went aboard his small two-masted fish boat. He was 
cooking some tea. The Indian cooks tea. He boils it and 
boils it, until it is like lye. He had quite a scheme for 
building a fire in his boat. It consisted of a shect-iron 
cylinder, with some dirt in the bottom and a hole or two 
punched in for draft. In this he built a fire of small 
sticks and hung his tin tea pail inside; in a few moments 
it was boiling furiously. The Professor tried to get a 
photograph of the outfit, but it was not very satisfactory, 
as he could not get far enough away in the small boat. 

After some time spent in under Commodore Island we 
took advantage of a favorable breeze and slipped in 
through between Batchewana Island and the main land 
toward the head of the bay. Here was another favorite 
anchorage, near a rocky island in a sedge-bordered bay, 
where we sometimes found bass. 

While the Skipper and the Doctor prospected in the 
small boat, the Professor sailed the yacht through the 
straits. He had to make several tacks to get in, but as 
the wind was light it was easy work to handle the 
schooner with Percy’s assistance. In fact, one man can 
handle the Goodenough in a light breeze, as her staysail 
sheet leads aft and if necessary to let go to come in stays, 
it is easy to get at. With much wind and especially if he 
wanted to be sure that he would not miss stays, he might 
have trouble if alone, and not quick enough. Anchored 
in the little bay behind the island, we were very snug and 
a squall which went over was not noticed. The sun 
shone warm and with not much breeze, we needed our 
awning over the cock-pit. Then table and chairs were 
eae out and we had a comfortable place for a game of 
cards, 

We fished for bass a little, but they did not care to be 
taken out of the wet, so more loafing was done than 
fishing. The Skipper did some exploring in the small 
boat and all did some sleeping. 

We once in a while get up early enough to see the sun 
rise and when. we do, the scene viewed from the deck 
of the yacht when at this anchorage is beautiful. A 
rainy, misty, cloudy morning came, and as the sun 
came up over the high hills back of the distant Chippewa, 
trying in vain to disperse the low-lying, heavy moisture 
laden clouds, it well repaid us for being routed so early. 
A photograph was made, but it lacks the coloring-and is 

-very unsatisfactory. If one could only reproduce some 
of the gorgeous effects of color seen in the sunrise and 
sunset of this north land, the result would astonish 
those who have néver witnessed them in nature. 

After some time at the little island which we have 
christened Skeeter Island, from the fact that Billy, one 
of our friends, was driven off of it by the buzzing pests, 
we made sail for the lower bay, visiting the Chippewa 
on the way again, where the Doctor took some bass and 
some of the crew rowed up to the falls and took a 
few pound and pound and a half trout. We got back 
in time to get to our anchorage near the fish station by 
ten o’clock P. M., after a four hours’ sail. We found 
more friends from the Soo at the station and some 
strangers with them from Albany, New York, who-had 
come to the north shore for fishing. Our friends came up 
in a 30-foot gasoline launch. We had the crowd over 

ior a baked trout supper, served in Percy’s best style, and 


the gentlemen from Albany admitted baked Lake Supe- 
rior brook trout were up to the mark. 

We had not fished the Carp River this season, so we 
got the hook up and with a light breeze which threat- 
ened to either head us off or fail altogether, we manage 
to make our anchorage about a quarter of a mile from 
the mouth of the Carp. There is a sand bar extending 
some distance out and there is hardly water enough on it 
to float a small boat. 

The Carp River is so named because there are no carp 
in it. The stream is between the Batchewana and the 
Chippewa in size, and about six miles from its mouth 
in an air line are some very beautiful falls and a very 
picturesque cafion. 

The lower stretch of the Carp can be fished by rowing 
up the river a mile or two and then wading. The upper 
stretch is best fished by walking up to the falls and then 
fishing down stream until a road is reached that leads in 
a straight line to the anchorage. - 

We spent several days on the Carp and fished the upper 
and lower stretches of the river. The day in question 
we all went up to the falls and spent the day admiring 
the beauties of the cafion and falls. The river descends 
from the height of land in a succession of falls, each 
one jumping into a pool and then plunging down another 
steep. On one side the rocks are nearly perpendicular 
and can only be scaled with difficulty. At the lower fall, 
a large pool of crystal clear water contains a goodly 
number of trout, and we caught enough for dinner and 
soon had them broiling over a camp fire. It is strange 
how much better a fish tastes cooked out of doors in 
this way than when served on a platter in the orthodox 
manner. Below the falls in the cafion there are a suc- 
cession of cascades and pools, each one good for one or 
more trout. Huge boulders and rocks, some encrusted 
with earth enough to support vegetation and trees, fill 
the cafion, while on each side rises a nearly virgin forest. 
After fishing the Carp thoroughly and getting photo- 
graphs of the falls, we again felt like sailing, but the 
beautiful river with its falls, cascade, rapids and shadowy 
pools was hard to leave. Some of the shadow effects 
which we saw on the lower stretches of the river were 
fine, but it was aggravating not to be able to reproduce 
them with the camera. 





YACHT GOODENOUGH AMONG THE FREIGHTERS, SOO CANAL. 


Again we point our prow for the fishing station anchor- 
age and the Tuff Enough, the Skipper’s pet name for 
the yacht, generally contracted by all into the Tuff, 
dashes the rippling waves of the bay aside as she bowls 
along under full canvas with started sheets. 

The scribe of the party after hearing the Skipper re- 
name the Goodenough one day, seized his pencil and 
labored on the following, which has been dubbed the 
hymn of the Goodenough: 


“This is the craft that sails the inland sea, 
And tho’ she’s Tuff, she’s Goodenough for me. 
Oft times we growl at the old Tuff, 
But vote at last she’s Goodenough. 


“The Commodore some change would make, 
The Mate her windlass votes a fake, 
But one and all say she’s the ‘stuff,’ 
And rightly named the Goodenough. 


“When winds do blow and seas are high, 
She rides them with her decks quite dry, 
No matter if it comes with squall or puff, 

The Tuff’s on top and Goodenough. 


“Tho’ one and all seem quite inclined 
With this or that some fault to find, 
But after all, be it calm or rough, 
We'll swear the Tuff is Goodenough.” 


While at anchor we saw the ketch-rigged yacht Cero, 
of New York, come into the bay and go up toward the 
Chippewa. This yacht was brought from salt water via 
the St. Lawrence and Welland canals. She is about 60 
feet over all and has an auxiliary gasoline engine. Her 
owner is a gentleman who has become enamored with the 
north shore and has been on it for several seasons and 
has owned several yachts. The Cero is a very fine look- 
ing craft and seemed to be a good boat for north shore 
cruising, but on our way down we heard she had been 
caught out in a gale and had a very hard time. The 
Cero did not anchor near us, but we saluted her with 
bugle calls, to which she replied in kind. Chief Justice 
Shiras, we understood, was on board with her owner. 
The justice is a regular north shore visitor, as we have 
met him several seasons. 

August was nearly gone and we had to go south before 
the first, as much as all the crew would like to linger. 
So the Skipper kept his weather eye open for a favorable 
wind and on the morning of the 28th, when he poked his 
head up the companionway, he sniffed a northeast wind. 
The bugle soon sounded the stirring notes of the reveille 
and all hands were on deck in no time in pajamas or 
any old thing, walking the yacht up to her anchor, . As 


soon as hove short stops were cast off, mainsail hoisted, 
sheet hauled taut and then the windlass clanked n 

until the hook was aweigh, up went our head sails and 
hard over went the wheel. The Goodenough slowly 
came about with the light breeze just filling her sails and 
soon her nose was pointing out of the bay. It was only 
five o’clock and we hoped the wind would freshen as the 
sun got higher, but it did not, and at nine o’clock we 
had only made Rudderhead. Here our wind flattened 
out and we hardly had steerage way, still we slid along, 
for it is wonderful how a craft like the Goodenough will 
creep over the water when apparently there is no wind. 
Drawing so little water and being nearly flat-iron shaped, 
she offers very little resistance. 

We were in for an all-day drift, for as the sun rose 
higher and higher, the breeze became lighter and lighter. 
We got the table on deck and prepared to put in the 
time as comfortably as possible. e lake was as 
as the proverbial mirror, and the deep water was nearly 
inky black, it was so clear. The water of Lake Superior 
is very peculiar in its color. When near the shore, so 
one can see the bottom, there does not seem to be any 
color, it is so clear and crystal-like, and one can see 
twenty or twenty-five feet into its limpid depths, but 
when in deep water it looks dark and black. 

About four P. M. we were off Maple Island and the 
Skipper and Doctor lowered a small boat and rowed 
over to the reefs, to try for a trout. They had several 
rises but did not hook anything. There is good trout 
ground here. 





OPENING THE GATES “SOO” LOCK TO LET GOODENOUGH OUT. 


While drifting along these shoals, we saw a little 
tragedy enacted. We noticed a slight ripple on the 
water as if something was moving and presently saw a 
poor sick trout, of about eight inches, swimming on the 
surface. The poor little fellow seemed to be in bad 
shape and he wiggled by the yacht very slowly. We 
watched him over our stern, until he had gone fifty yards 
or more, then we saw a great gull swoop down and 
snatch the little fish up and rise into the air; before 
the gull had fairly gotten on wing again, the fish had 
gone where its sorrows and troubles were over. 

Now our calm is broken by a slight breeze, but it is 
from the southeast and nearly dead ahead. We push 
our booms over to the starboard and try to get the yacht 
to head toward Parisian Island. As the sun sank into 
the west, the breeze freshened, but we could not make 
much on this tack, and when we came about did not seem 
to hold our own on the other. We debated the question, 
whether it would not be better to run up into Goulais Bay 
for the night, but decided as the wind came out of the 
bay, we would have to beat in and it might take nearly 
all night to do it. We had had that experience the 
year before. So the Skipper said sail on, and we sailed. 
At 7 o’clock the Professor got out the signal lights, as 
we were now down where the big steamers pass, and at 
8 o’clock everybody turned in excepting the Skipper and 
Professor, who put on their heavy coats, as the night 
was cold and a winter ulster was none too warm. Our 
wind freshened and soon the yacht began to heel and 
dash the spray over her bows, but we made very little 
headway, and it was stand back and forth and keep our 
eyes peeled for the great freighters and their tows. About 
1 o'clock we had gotten down nearly abreast of Iroquois 
Light, which we could see flashing every 30 seconds out 
of the gloom, and then began a race with a Pintsch gas 
buoy off of Gros Cap reefs. The wind now freshened 
into half a gale and the Tuff jumped and plunged as she 
took the choppy seas. The Professor had hard work to 
keep her on her course, as she would fall off and then 
when he would give her wheel, she would get a sea under 
her bow and come up too quickly. We had to make 
short tacks and not get too iar inshore, so quick work 
had to be done, as it would not do to miss stays, whena 
4ooft. iron freighter was coming down on us 14 miles an 
hour. The Skipper would sing out, “Let her come,” and 
jump for the staysail sheet, let it go and then to the fore 
sheet, which he would slack. Round would come the 
yacht, everything creaking and snapping. The great 
foresail would fly over and be brought up with a bang, 
as the wind caught. The Professor would meet her with 
the wheel, steady her and then heave down on the stay- 
sail sheet, until the Skipper could make it fast. The 
Skipper would rush forward to change the smokestack. 
so the galley stove would draw and keep a fire going 
to keep the coffee hot; so all in all, there was some- 
thing doing on the Tuff Enough. 

The Skipper said he would not turn in, so the Doc- 
tor was called to help out and the Prof. turned in 
about 2 A. M. We had now gotten below Iroquois Point 
and about 3 A. M. the wind blew itself out, and about 
five in the morning it was nearly a calm, and we let go 
our hook just outside of the steamboat channel off 

Point Aux Pins, six miles from the Soo. Having seen 
the sun rise, we all turned in and did not rise ourselves 
until the Skipper’s bugle played mess. 

At eight o’clock a little wind came up and we thought 
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with the aid of the current, which from this point is very 
perceptible, we could make the canal, though it was a 
beat for it, but beating down the river was a different. 
p ition in a light wind from trying to get up. 

e got sail on and slowly left Point Aux Pins astern, 
and before noon put the Goodenough’s nose into the ship 
canal. We had to get the canvas off of her, as we could 
not tack in the canal, and the Skipper and Doctor, as- 
sisted by Percy, who was now wide-awake, as he spied 
his family watching for papa on the banks of the canal, 
took a tow-line and walked the yacht down to the lock. 
We went into the old or Weitzél lock, and as we are lock- 
ing through, it might not be out of place to give a few 
statistics, even if they are out of place in a yachting ar- 
ticle. The Soo is one of the most interesting places to- 
day in the United States, if not in the world. It has two 
of the largest ship locks in the world. The Poe lock is 
800 feet long, 100 feet wide and 21 feet deep over mitre 
sill. There is over twice as much tonnage passing 
through the canal than through the Suez Canal. There 
is an immense power plant, just finished, with canal of 
over two miles, furnishing 60,000 horse-power, costing 
over four millions. On the Canadian side are immense 
pulp mills, steel plants and other industries that have 
grown up like magic. There is a lock, second only to 
the Poe lock, 900 feet long, 60 feet wide, 21 feet deep, 
costing four millions. The Soo offers much for the enter- 
tainment of the yachtsman tourist and for the sportsman; 
it has many and great attractions. 

The great falls of the Ste. Marie’s River offer exciting 
canoe rides with Indian guides and the trout fishing in 
the rapids is very fair. Down below the Soo a few miles 
is probably one of the best bass grounds in the country. 

We lock through and a puffing tug takes our tow-line 
and pulls us out of the lock into the river. Here we hoist 
our canvas and sail down to our anchorage. Store 
clothes are resurrected and one by one the crew take 
train and boat for the lower country. Each and every 
one feels, as did the scribe, when he, like Silas Wegg, 
dropped into poetry: 


“The passing day is almost o’er, 
We leave behind the loved north shore, 
And fast approach our anchoring ground 
For now our ship is homeward bound. 


With sheets hauled taut, we swiftly glide 
Down past the Soo with wind and tide; 
The good old Tuff sails fast—too fast, 
For, alas! play days too soon are past. 


“As evening shades succeed the light, 
Below we see the beacon bright, 
And steer our ship toward the bay, 
We furl our sails, the anchor drops away. 


“A silent crew, too full each heart, 
For now the time has come to part; 
‘Farewell!’ ‘Good-by’—these simple words enough— 
We part, but hope to sail again upon the Tuff.” 





“AS WANING SHADES SUCCEED THE LIGHT.” 





Gloucester Y. C. 


GLOUCESTER, DELAWARE RIVER, 
Sunday, June 21. 


The fourth annual regatta of the Gloucester Y. C. was 
held on Sunday, June 21. There was a large number of 
starters and the 15-mile N. W. breeze that prevailed 
throughout the race made the contests interesting and ex- 
citing. Several boats capsized, but the crews were picked 
up none the worse for their wetting, and the boats were 
towed. back to their moorings. 

The course was from off Market street wharf, Glou- 
cester, to Chester buoy and return, a distance of about 
thirty-six miles. 

The summary follows: 


Whitehall Boats—Start, 11:45. 







Mamata, 3. Daly cececccstceccveccosssese 
Marion, W. Nolan ..........- 
Defender, J. Young .......... 


Admiral, H. Wolfinger 
James 


Third Class Open Duckers—Start, 12:01. 


Baby Ruth C., C. Randolph......... site 

Emma C., } SEDs sabenchsosnaccce 

; “Ss 2  § —Seeeveses 

Martha C., J. Minmahan ............0 

Henry B., ip, SR corerdebeotoosen 

Henry Moulton, G. Ritter............. 

rae sUeisedsicescenpesse aineehenetone ..-»Capsized. 


Second Class Duckers—Start, 12:15. 








Woodman and Florey, G. Smith............ccccsecccccccecesd 44 

George B., George Pass.........++.++++ oo cocccecccesd 44 5 

Lottie W., Harry Quinn...... a allie id halal kh ead ia i coccecd Of OO 

John Hirst, John Hirst .........sssee+e+ cosccceccel ae 

Catherine eo Ben Wilson ..... esos i 

PeeGn. Fe.  codcesccove boas 

IEEE Bo cope > 

Howard G. ........0000s eeccvcscsece ee Capsized. 

First Class Duckers—Start, 12:23 

oe McGinn, Arthur Henry........-....+se00e+ «+004 06 00 
innie C., H. F. Cain -4 10 00 

Hattie B. ......-.0ccees 4 20 

Jennie C., E. 420 








Eva, J. Chambers ........... Se cd doweuaciaandieaee « oocccceees capsized, 
Charles Moulton, W. Ballentine.................+00008 .- Withdrew. 
Cae SUI Sn cS cc cccacwrcedcopecsoceccntece -...-Withdrew. 
Cabin Yachts—Start, 12:37. 
MME Sec ccdvoocnduceiduaddouvdvestsesdnseunevdabxcsecase’ 3 42 00 
We War COOP a ceecc tect rsecsnacescugescgsccocsccvsccecccccccs’ 4 07 30 
Hornet ....... pattdaiidinc da deddnmbddate c40+ibkoueteases dese ced ed 4 21 30 
Open Yachts—Start, 12:39. 
Colonel James O'Neil, C. O. Neil...........cccceccecceceees 3 58 30 
Olm Engle, John Engle... ....ccccciccccccccccccccccccccces 4 21 00 
ames Hully, W. Flick..........ccccccccccescee cocescccecees Upset. 


Special Class—Start, 12:55. 






Marie, W. Callas ..ccccccccccccccccecces ---d 47 30 
SE ts Ge Se acc cccccecte ...4.17 30 
Bessie, S._ ¥. 1:2 ZO. ccccccccdsces ...Withdrew. 
Deeee, Wl, MARRS cecccemsccccpevcctvcecccccccccosescees Withdrew. 


The winners were: Maggie, Baby Ruth C, Woodman 
and Florey, Joe McGinn, Dorethy C, Col. James O’Neil 
and Marie. 





Old Mill Y. C. 


Y. R. A, OF JAMAICA BAY, 
Sunday, June 21. 

The open regatia of the Old Mill Y. C. was held on 
Sunday, June 21. ‘The weather was dull and rainy, but 
even under these unpleasant conditions twenty-three boats 
came to the starting line. 

It cleared a little about three o’clock and a steady 
Lreeze from the N. by E. held the balance of the after- 
noon. The course for sloops, catboats and launches was 
trom the mouth of Spring Creek, down Main Channel, 
to the spar buoy,-off Barren Island and return; for 
sharpies, starting at the same point to and around the 
Canarsie breakwater and return. 

The launches were started first so that they might be 
out of the way of the sailboats. 

The summary follows: 


es ey 





Sloops. 
Start. Finish. Elapsed 

Be TRO: co cic sevcosscssccesesses 4 00 18 6 47 33 2 47 13 

Ml ‘naswecavequcoesapievscocevesect 4 O1 26 Not timed. 
TEENIE covccccccscecoceseceseeceseed 4 01 12 6 52 20 2 51 08 

Open Cats—Over 20ft. 
PN. cdccccsnasecendasesssresessets 415 50 Withdrew. 
De RG cov ckicncsdesaindsciecusccsc 410 00 61115 2 01 15 
Open Cats—Under 20ft. 
WEE Voicin wen cipevdivecersvsavenses 410 35 6 31 43 1 21 08 
DP. cocncnceecssdQuguvkssyvesvecea 411 20 6 25 10 1 13 50 
Pe Ce, BR be cncccacescoceesces 411 00 6 40 05 1 29 05 
Amaranth ....... 4 11 20 6 40 20 1 29 09 
Lochinvar ......... 2 6 30 20 1 18 2 
Bis de tiicasccsnaccounsas tdewasecss Not timed. 
TE conbseve Sha enetbdadcaeeade 1 5 06 34 0 51 09 
BUN sccccosecesccesas g 5 07 31 0 52 O1 
GED. cccacce i 5 08 10 0 52 20 
HEE. ‘sdteccasuvacecbenicesescesuecess 3 5 07 50 0 51 30 
VERE ccccccscdggvecscscesscestocsens 415 31 Disqualified. 
Launches Over 20ft. 

RA. cavadesdcceescecevedsvsndecseese 51 5 33 06 1 42 06 
Ware crcccese abe socseonccecesoscecs 3 51 30 61115 1 20 04 
ED Fk concacuenet<scescostancayes 3 53 20 5 36 45 1 33 25 
Wild Willie 5 38 45 1 52 33 
DE ecxuiet Withdrew. 
Ella Withdrew. 
Eagle 5 21 11 1 29 41 





The winners were Baby Roger, Bill Nye, So So, Lester, 
Wave and Eagle. 





vr» 


Bristol Y. C. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND, 
Saturday, June 20. 


The Bristol Y. C. held its first regatta on Saturday, June 
2c. The race was sailed under squally and uncertain con- 
ditions. The 15-footer Unique, owned by Mr. James 
Whitehead, of Fall River, capsized at the end of the first 
round. The summary: 

First Division—Class 1. 
S Corrected. 











Lady Mary, William Aldrich ‘ 2 11 50 
Nellie, John Oates......ccccscecccccccccccsccees 2 26 09 2 26 09 

Class 2. ; fe : 
Opitsah II., Charles F. NR ic acntesnce 2 11 35 2 26 09 
Wanderer, Flint Bros..........s-eeeeeseeeeeeers Withdrew. 

Second Division—Class 1. 
Wild Swan, W. L. McKee..........-.0+- 2 00 00 1 59 08 
Grace, E. Catlin, Jr........ 47 39 1 47 39 
Orina, Frank Pardee.... 45 45 1 44 57 
Onoo, F. E. Wo0d.....cccccccccccsccccsscccecs 57 09 1 54 46 
Khedive, H. D. Hough 52 11 1 52 11 
Marguerite, John D. 50 45 1 48 38 
Ira, Newton F. Arnold 42 58 1 42 07 
Nobska, G. Rooks .........--++- 44 49 + 1 42 50 
Caroline, A. McCloud...........seeeeeceeeesees 46 24 1 42 57 
Bessie, ee eas ondientadens Withdrew. 
d me 1 47 52 1 46 47 
Ingomar, J. J. Whitehead.............-e+e-+-++ 47 52 46 47 
Bother, Chas 06 ©. Black. cccccccccccccccesseee 1 50 08 1 50 08 
a Class 4 iis 

Unique, James Whitehead.........----.+++++++- apsized. 
econ J. F. Rookes.........ccceececeseceeees 14817 1 4817 

Class 5 ¥ 
Gloria, F. P. Howe........scescceeeseeeeeeeeees 1 44 37 1 44 37 
Dora, John Conboy........ssecseeeecceeeeceeees Withdrew. 

re 11157 1104 
Minette, Howe Bros..........--sseeeeeeeseeeees 57 
Kid, Miss Thurber ..........--ceeeereeeeeeeeees 1 02 42 1 02 42 

Special Class—Launches. 

Dixie, Everett L. Church 2 43 33 . 
EF RRBs: cconcdacooeseseeenns= seal pias 
Catarina, J. Shepard........-s+cceseeeeeeeseeees © 0 





The winners were: Lady Mary, Opitsah IL, Orina, 
Ira; Ingomar, Heiress, Gloria, Kid and Vif. 





Corinthian Y. C. 
STAMFORD, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Saturday, June 27. 


The Corinthian Y. C., of Stamford, held a special race 
for the launches Hartford, Palmer and AZolus on Satur- 
day, June 27. The race was to settle the championship of 
the 21-26ft, class of launches. The boats covered a nine- 
mile course and they were bunched the entire distance. 
Palmer would have won on time, but she was protested 
by Mr. Hatch, owner of Hartford, for fouling his boat 
several times during the race. The summary, start 3:25: 


Hartford, W. 
Palmer, , af 2 
olus, R. H. 






secccccecccsccccccceeseeh ae 


ELF BS 


o = ~. 


Boston ¥.. C.. 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 
Saturday, June 27. 


The club race of the Boston Y. C. was sailed off the 
club’s station at Marblehead, on Saturday, June 27, in 
very fluky breezes, varying from west, southwest to 
southeast. In the 25ft. class there were two starters, 
Chewink III. and Great Haste. Great Haste was first 
over the starting line, and-in the weather position, but 
Chewink was footing the faster of the two and pulled 
through Great Haste’s lee. She hung to a most com- 
fortable lead, until they had turned the second last 
mark, when the breeze flattened and Great Haste made 
a gain. Ona short beat to the finish Chewink managed 
to hold the lead. 

In the 22ft. class there was a good race between 
Opitsah V. and Medric, in spite of the fluky wind. 
Opitsah V. got the best of the start, but on the wind- 
ward leg Medric went up on her, thus starting a luffing 
match, which took both high of their course. When 
they squared away with sheets lifted, Medric opened 
out a lead. On the next leg Opitsah V. was favored 
by a fluke, which enabled her to turn the mark inside 
Medric, and from this out Opitsah V. led. 

In the 18ft. knockabout class Malillian had the best 
of the start, with the rest of the boats pretty well 
bunched. There was a great scrap on the beat to wind- 
ward, the lead being constantly shifted. Miss” Modesty 
finally got the lead and turned the weather mark first. 
From this out the wind was fickle, and they did little 
more than drift. Rattler found this to her liking, and 
she went out to the front, finishing minutes ahead. 

In the first handicap class, the 21-footer Opitsah III. 
and the 22-footer Setsu were the starters. Opitsah III. 
was given time allowance, but on account of flukes 
she won without it. In the second handicap class 
Dabster won,.the other boats withdrawing. The sum- 
mary: 


25-footers, 


Chewink III., F. G. Macomber, Jr.........0cccseeececeee aie is 
Great Haste, T. K. Lathrop, Jr........cccccccscceceseccces.2 28 13 


22-footers. 


Opitsah V., S. H. & H. J. Foster 
Medric, Herbert White 





Rattler, Pi MRR so ids wcintontinnerdasadigindnusdavdtexpans 
Scrapper, C. Loring, Jr.... 
Humbug, Cole and Bacon 
Myrmidon, Caleb Loring. 
Crow, Lauriat & Hooper... 
















Miss Modesty, B. S. Perma 3 37 20 

Senn, CC CN rr sicaccvncndevacccscaarecesacedans Withdrew. 

Mallillian, F. L. Woods ...Withdrew. 

Pg Fe Wc CNR ola oc batecerecceedcccvccssieseciecs Withdrew. 
First Handicap. 

: Cc ted. 
Opltanh: SEE, J. NUM ccc ccrcsiccsdccsvccsch! Toa 
a ee es 2 35 02 

Second Handicap. 
Eaaten, Fr. Seite, Wr. veccsicscessncceccvecss SiO 3 21 08 
Clarice, Walter Burgess... ......ccccsccccecesses W ithdrew. 
ee Ae Oe eee Withdrew. 
Aapenet, EB. W. Remick. nics .ccccciccccecicccevess Withdrew. 
Beverly Y. C. 


BUZZARD’S BAY, MASS. 
Saturday, June 27. 


The regular club race of the Beverly Y. C. was sailed 
off Wing’s Neck, in Buzzard’s Bay, on Saturday, June 
27, in a rattling southwest breeze, which called for 
single reefs. The one-design 30-footers got away in a 
bunch, with Gamecock in the lead. On the beat down 
the bay they split tacks, and Praxilla went into the lead. 
She held her advantage to the finish. In the 21-footers 
there was a mix-up at the start. Jack Rabbit was over 
too soon, and in going back to recross, she was shot 
across the other boats, which were going over the line. 
She lost a minute by this and another 5m. in reefing. 

Sarnacle again had things about her own way and 
won easily. In the fourth class cats Krieker had the 
best of the start, and led all over the course. There 
were ten entries in the 15ft. class, in which Spider was 
the winner. The summary: 


30ft. Class. 


¢ 

eG Sak UNUM DR ods cccadecctaseedacexeccacasadl 
Mashnee, /, Emmons, 2d........... 
Gamecock, Louis Bacon ................ 
Young Miss, D. L. Whittemore 
Notes, C. H. Taylor, Jr 
Evelyn, John Hitchcock 





Sarnacle, W. E. 
‘errapin, L. S. 
tadiant, C. F. 
ack Rabbit, J. 





Fourth Class Cats. 

W. S. Jameson 
“4 \llison II., S. B. McLeod 
Sergius, W. F. Cox 


Hod, H. B. Holmes 


Crieker, 













Spider, H. M. Stone......... 
Flickamarro, Misses Emmons 
Teazer, Mrs. R. W. Emmons, 


Ranzo, M. H. Richardson 1142 
Avalon, Frederick Ayer -1 14 38 
Catspaw, S. D. Warren -1 15 45 
Fly, Miss Williams .. -1 16 08 
Varda, J. Parkinson, J -1 16 20 
Fiddler, Misses Dabney ot timed 
Jub Jub, Miss Stockton.. ot timed 





’ Wollaston Y. C. 


QUINCY, MASS., 
Saturday, June 27. 


The first club championship race of the Wollaston 
Y. C. was sailed in Quincy Bay, on Saturday, June 27, 
in a light southwest breeze. In class A Sheila won on 
elapsed and corrected times, and West Wind made the 
same record in class C. Thé siummary: 





Class A. 
; Elapsed. Corrected. 

Shatias By. Ti. TRG iis. << feeds ccc ducdeas 1 42 48 116 14 
Weteng B TEs LAR Ro nce denccecweceseronssses 1 43 32 1 17 88 
Snohomis, Chase & Blake...........0-.sseceeees 1 4412 119 44 
We Wass, Fi Te, Baas 0s ccicctcccccsiccccces Withdrew. 

Wet. We. WE, A. COE ec cccccdcteccccsvcs 1 59 28 1 23 16 
Sea Gull, E. L. Hallett.......cccecscesevecesseea 09 00 1 32 40 
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Columbia Y. Cc. 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS., 
Saturday, June 27. 

A club race of the Columbia Y. C. was sailed in 
Dorchester Bay, on Saturday, June 27, in a fluky 
breeze, which did not show up the yachts in their best 
racing forms. The summary: 


First Class. . 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
2 06 








Wapitha ......cccccccccccccscccscesescsscesceoes 2 18 15 : 00 
th wesddawcie 2 19 23 
Pe 2 20 20 
EE csesenvsoge . 20 20 
DE iconsppepe : 20 30 
ee 227 27 
RAIDS © gc ncacccccccccccncsvenvesecccescoonscaese 2 28 22 
(Catheryn ..ccccccccccccsecccccscccccsscccssevenes : 2 01 56 
‘Strideaway .., 2 2 02 60 
Guide ....005- 2 2 06 20 
ee eee 2 2 07 33 
LPIOTENCE 2... cc ccc ce cer eccecceescessseressesesens 2 18 30 2 14 30 
Walrus did not finish, owing to accident. 
Third Class. 

SSMDETO co cccccccscees permakbebaswonts 1 39 55 1 39 26 
Osceola .....-- eee] 42 45 14 4 
Hiinkee Dee .. -1 61 BO 150 & 
Magnet ......... ...1 4 00 1 64 64 
Be ie @. cveceses 2016 862.07 16 
Reliance .......ceceveeeseecerees ... Withdrew. 





West End Y. C. 


New York, June 29.—The second annual regatta of the 
West End Y. C. was held on June 21. The day being 
very showery kept from contesting many boats that had 
entered. The course was from the club house, One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-third street, Hudson River, toa mark off 
the long dock on the Jersey shore, thence to another mark 
off the Fort Lee ferry house on the Jersey shore, then 
back to the judges’ boats. Twice around for all boats, 


about 15 miles, flying start; a fresh N. N. E. breeze. 
Class A—Start, 2:26. 







Elapsed. Corrected. 
CRaheed co cccvccvccccccccesevevcccvacceesccesseosee 2 21 2% 2 
rrr rt 2 67 20 
CIDER: ci vevccnsccsvccccoccsenevecesnccccseonesbes Withdrew. 
Cathe cevcovcccescocccescsoconcccesevcces veseeee2 53 00 is ong 
Marguerite 2 68 19 


vec cveceeceeseccccccccsveoeceseosoone 2 57 34 


*Marvis 2 42 20 
Comanche Withdrew 
*Uno 13407 
\Hella 1 36 42 
iKidder 1 37 45 





*A silver cup was given to the winners 


in each class on a 
‘special prize to the last boat finished. 


A silver cup was given to the winners in each class, 
and a special prize to the last boat finished. 





Cohasset Y. C. 


COHASSET, MASS., 
Saturday, June 27. 

The third club race of the Cohasset Y. C. was sailed 
off Cohasset on Saturday, June 27, in a fluky breeze 
from the southeast. In the 21-footers Delta won a 
good race. Result won easily in the 18f{t. knockabouts. 
In the handicap class Undine won by a safe margin. 
The summary: 

21ft. Knockabouts. 





Elapsed. 

Sete TE ROIS. vo cviceracscicnnnvsctoesocssnsccnsscees 2 00 15 
Harelda, Alanson Bigelow, Jr 2 02 35 
Remora, Courtney Cushing................ 2 
Eleanor, Moore Bros........ccccosccccccevccccvcsevcccveveseee 

18ft. _Knockabouts. 
PE cncnnscgnesueseceses peeteeeeeeseetennaeeetereeeteeeteeeen 
Kanaker, Montgomery Sears..........-sceseeeeeeeseseeeees 

Handicap Class. 
Undine, Gilbert Tower............ ‘ 1 48 30 
Willie, H. B. Cousens...... 2 
Crestrel ...ccscccccvcccccvccccccccvcssccevccvssccces 








Duxbury Y. C. 


SOUTH DUXBURY, MASS., 
Saturday, June 27. 

The first race of the Duxbury Club of the season was 
sailed off the club house, South Duxbury, in a very light 
easterly breeze. Only the 18-foot knockabout class filled. 
Miladi got over the starting line before the gun fired, but 
in spite of this she caught the bunch and finished a win- 





ner. The summary: 

eee. 
eee f 
Aspenquid 2d, C. Foster...........ceeceescecssecseseceensees 2 13 43 
IR UE, ONs POMERs cs cscccccscsvecnbconsessevesscesesse 2 15 06 
Wink, L. B. Goodapee)d........c.cccccccccccccccccccccvcccvces 2 20 38 
Osprey, A. Traim.......cccccccscccvcccccceccscccsccesccecs Withdrew. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


Aspirant, the cutter built by Mr. B. F. Wood at City 
Island from designs by Messrs. Gardner & Cox for 
Messrs. Addison G. and H. Wilmer Hanan, will be 
launched on Tuesday evening, June 30. The yacht is well 
built, and a better piece of construction has never been 
turned out by any American yard. Mr. Wood acknow- 
ledged that he had given more attention to the building 


of Aspirant than any boat he had ever produced. She. 


is double planked, cedar inside and an outer skin of 
mahogany. All the frames amidships are of bronze. 
Aspirant is 65ft. over all, 42ft. waterline, 12ft. 6in. breadth 
and git. draft. She will sail her first race at Larchmont 
on July 4, and will meet Effort, Mimosa II. and Chal- 


lenge. 
Rae 


The following schedule for power boat races has been 
made up and all the events will be held under the auspices 
of the American Power Boat Association: Saturday, 
July 11, Newark Y..C.; Saturday, July 18, Indian Harbor 
Y. C.; Thursday, August 13, Atlantic Y. C.; Saturday, 
August 20, pare Y. C.; Wednesday, September 9, 

. New Rochelle Y. C. 


The Regatta Committee of the Sachem’s Head Y. C. 


has laid out the following racing events: Point: races, 


_ July 4, 13, and 27, and August 17, 24, and 31; knockabout 


team race, July 6; ladies’ race, August 10; annual regatta. 
September 7; annual cruise, August 3-8. , 


Eight yachts started in the race from Dover to Helgo- 
land (a distance of three hundred and twenty miles) for 
the Emperor William cup. The boats made slow time 
over the course owing to head winds. The race was won 
by the yawl Fiona, owned by the Marquis of Camden. 


We are indebted to Mr. Edward M. MacLellan, secre- 
tary of the Manhasset Bay Y. C., for a copy of the club’s 


book. 
nee 


Ingomar, the steel schooner designed and built by the 
Herreshoff Mfg. Co., was launched from the yard of the 
builders at Bristol on Wednesday, June 24. The yacht 
was built for Mr. Morton F. Plant. She is 127ft. over all, 
87ft. waterline, 24ft. breadth and r14ft. draft. 


RuRer 
The New York Y. C.’s book for 1903 has been dis- 


tributed to the members. The book has been entirely re- 
vised by Secretary George A. Cormack, and it is by far 
the best book the club has ever gotten out. 


The schooner Meteor, owned by Emperor William, won 
the race sailed off Kiel, Prussia, on June 26 for the 
American cup presented by Mr. J. P. Morgan. 


Yachting has made great progress in Canada during the 
last few years. The Royal Kennebeccasis Y. C., of St. 
John, N. B., organized a few years ago, has now a mem- 
bership of 300, and a large fleet of small yachts and power 
craft. A new club was recently organized on the Mira- 
michi, the Chatham Y. C., with J. L. Stewart as commo- 
dore; W. H. Tapper vice-commodore; E. B. Wyse, rear- 
commodore, and T. M. Gaynor, secretary-treasurer. Its 
fleet is small, but the veteran yachtsman at its head will, 
no doubt, make it a success, 








—_—_—_— 


Canoeing. - 
——_@—— 
New York C. C. 


PRENSONHURST, GRAVESEND BAY, 
Saturday, June 27. 


The third regatta of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Gravesend Bay held on the afternoon of Saturday, June 
27, was by far the best given this year. An 8 knot breeze 
held steadily throughout the contest, making good times 
possible. The winners were Bonito, Squaw, Ogeemah, 
Spots and Jig-a-Jig. Pickininny scored a sail over. 

In the catboat class Rascal finished ahead of Martha 
M. The latter, however, would have won the event on 
time allowance had not Rascal protested her for fouling 
at one of the turning buoys. The winner cannot be de- 
termined until the protest is acted upon. 

The courses were sailed in reverse order, leaving all 
marks on the port hand. Boats outside had windward 
work to Craven Shoal Bell buoy, one or two close hauled 
boards to Red Can Buoy No. 2 off Coney Island Point 
and a reach home to the start off Ulmer Park. The other 
starters had a broad reach to the Marine and Field Club 
mark, a close reach to the buoy off Fort Hamilton, wind- 
ward work to the stake boat off Sea Gate and a reach 
home. Both courses were covered twice. 

Competition among the boats going the outside course, 
those above class J, was better than usual, the contestants 
keeping much nearer together. Ogeemah and Spots did 
especially well among the smaller craft. 

At the finish Bonito had beaten Kangaroo 4m. 18s. 
Squaw beat Indian 7m. 5s.; Ogeemah beat Karma 3m. 
338.; Vagabond, 8m. 55s.; Spots beat Wraith 1m. 19s.; 
Rascal finished 1m. 5s. ahead of Martha M., 4m. 57s. 
ahead of Boozie. Jig-a-Jig beat Esperance 1m. 20s., Kel- 
pie 3m. 4s., Vixen 4m. 12s., Quinque 6m. 3os., Stinger 
12m. 45s. 

The fourth regatta of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Gravesend Bay occurs on July 18 under the auspices of 


the Bensonhurst Y, C. The summaries of the race of 
June 27 follow: 


Sloops—Class M—Special—Start, 3:03. 
















Finish. Elapsed 
ee, TN OGD, Wc vccscnncunnvebennccsad 5 04 50 2 01 
Kangaroo, C. H. Humphreys..............5.++ 5 09 08 2 06 08 
Pocenentas, L.. BP. AGkMsOR. .cccccciccocsecces Not timed. 
Sloops—Class N—St 
ee BRP RES 19 40 216 40 
Indian, H. F. Menton............ 26 45 2 23 45 
Sloops—Class P—Start, 
Ogeemah, Brophy & Mackay 26 20 1 20 20 
a 1 Gs SSL ch abinbbbaabe ne 28 53 1 22 63 
Vagabond, T. A. Vernomn......cccocccccccccee’ 35 15 1 29 15 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 3:09. 

Boote. D.. DD. RR. occvevcvecrestecces eesses 4 28 33 1173 
Wealth, Calvin Tomkins...ccccccccccccceccesees 4 37 52 1 28 62 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 3:18. 

Pickininny, E. H. Low.........scsecseseees evened 45 48 1 30 48 
Catboats—Class V—Start, 3:18. 

Rascal, D. G. Whitlock... 4 38:10 11010 
Martha M., Richard Moore 439 15 111 15 
eG, MR, nnvns nantans leh oehbane coed 43 07 1307 

Corrected time: Martha M., 1.09.11; Boozie, 1.24.07. 
aes a a Class—Start, + 1310 
ig-a-Jig, Ferguson utcheson........+.000+ 
Be a T. A. Hamilton 447 30 1 26 30 
Kelpie, W. K. Brown......... 44914 12814 
Vixen, J. J. Mahoney............. 450 12 1 29 12 
Juinque, W. J. Spence..........- 4 62 40 1 31 40 
Stinger, A. P. Clapp..........seseeees octonsest ae ae 137 & 





A. C. A. Membership. 


The following have applied for membership to the 
Act ase % 

Eastern Division —W. W. Morrison, Wm. A. Phin- 
ney, W. R. Bliss, G. H. Abbott, H. M. Colby, H. W. 
Spaulding, Don W. Osgood, W. R. Wescott, W. C.: 


Colby, R. D. Reed, Lester P. Horne, B. F. Welch, H. 
G. Clough, Clinton Phelps, F. L. Chase, Guy B. True, 
Manchester, N. H.; F. LeRoy Pratt, Winchester, 
Mass.; Harry Merriam, Edgar Frost, F. W. Biery, Jr., 
Wilfred Cyr,-Joseph Prince, Earle Allen, Carl G. Weiss, 
H. L. Backus, E. A. Johnson, Wilbur Cross, Deane 
B. Small, Lawrence, Mass.; F. L. Angus, Alex. Ritchie, 
-Andover, Mass.; Chas. G. Newcomb, Frank Gibbs, 
Ralph P. Hayes, E. L. Tufts, Jr.. H. E. Boardman, 
Medford, Mass.; J. A. Garland, Somerville, Mass.; T. 
G. Beggs, Jr., F. J. Babcock, Woburn, Mass.; Harry 
L. Dadman, Worcester, Mass.; B. E. Phillips, Jr., 
Dedham, Mass.; Edwin T. Samuels, Hyde Park, Mass.; 
H. Willard Hiss, Baltimore, Md.; R. A. Garrison, 
Newton, Mass. 

Atlantic Division —Elmer B. Ayres. 





American Canoe Association. 
REGATTA PROGRAMME. 
Sugar Island, St. Lawrence River, Aug. 7 to 22, 1903. 
(Prescribed by Racing Regulations.) 
RECORD RACES. 


Event No 1: Combined paddling and sailing record race; 3 
miles; time limit 1% hours; start to be made under paddle; % 
mile, alternately, paddling and sailing. 

Event No. 2: Paddling record race; % mile straightaway. 

. Event No. 3: Sailing record race; 4% miles; time limit 2% 
nours. 


Note.—The record races are governed by Rule VI. of the Racing 
Regulations. 
SAILING RACES, 

Event No. 4: A. C. A. trophy sailing race, 9 miles; time limit 
3% hours. 

Event No. 5: 
3 hours. 
_ Note.—By deed of gift the winner of the A. C. A. sailing trophy 
is debarred from entry in the Dolphin trophy race. 

Event No. 6: Decked or open canoe sailing race, 6 miles; time 


limit, 24% hours. 
PADDLING 
A, <a; 


Dolphin trophy sailing race, 7% miles; time limit 


RACES. 
Event No. 7: trophy paddling race, 1 mile straight- 

away. 

Event No. 8: 

Event No. 9: 

Event No. 10: 

Event No. 11: 


One-man paddling race, single blades, % mile. 

One-man paddling race, double blades, 42 mile. 

Tandem paddling race, single blades, % mile. 

Tandem paddling race: double blades, % mile. 

Event No. 12: Fours, paddling race; single blades, % mile. 

Event No. 13: Fours, paddling race, double blades, % mile. 
(Not Prescribed by Racing Regul&tions.) 


SAILING RACES. 


Event No. 14: Novice sailing race; 3 miles; time limit 1% 
hours; open to men who have not sailed in canoe races prior 
to Sept. 1, 1902. 

Event No. 15: Club sailin 
ward) and return; to be won 
canoes finish, 

Event No. 1§: Open canoe sailing race, 144 miles. 


Event No. 17: Cruising canoe sailing race, 3 miles; time limit 
1% hours. 


Event No. 18: Special class sailing race. 
Note.—Events Nos. 17 and 18 are governed by Rule I. of the 
Racing Regulations, and may be changed by the amendment of 


such rule. 
PADDLING RACES. 


Event No. 19: Novice paddling race, single (or double) blade, 
% mile. Open to men who have never raced at any general or 
division camp of the American Canoe Association. 

Event No. 20: War canoe paddling race, 1 mile straightaway. 

Event No. 21: Upset | race, % mile. 

Event No. 22: Gunwale paddling race; % mile. 

Event No. 23: Tail-end paddling race; % mile. 


SUNDRY RACES. 
Hurry-scurry race; run, swim and paddle, 300 


race, 2 miles to leeward (or wind- 
y the club that shall have first three 


Event No. ad; 


yards. oe 
Event No. 25: Tilting tournament. 
Note.—-In 


addition to the foregoing, there will be sailed the 
Elliott sailing trophy race, open only to members of the Atlantic 
Division; and there will also be sailed or paddled such other 
Division sailing or paddling trophy races as shall not have been 
sailed or paddled at the respective Division camps this year. 

The Regatta Committee will start the minor races not later 
than Wednesday, Aug. 12, 1903, the middle of the first week of the 
annual camp, so as to insure the completion of the programme 
by the second week; camp closing Friday, Aug. 21. o that end 
all men are requested to be at camp in time for such races. 

The Regatta Committee reserves the right to add to or change 
this programme at the annual camp by duly posted notice at 
headquarters. : 

The Regatta Committee calls attention to sundry proposed 
changes in the existing Racing Regulations, which will be pub- 
fished in complete and proper form in the official organs of the 
A. C. A., and voted on by the Executive Gommittee prior to the 
annual camp, as per Chapter XIII. of the By-Laws, and Rule 
XXIII. of the Racing Regulations. : 

Regatta Committee, 1903: C. E. Britton, Gananoque, Canada; 
H. C, Hoyt, Rochester, N. Y.; A. W. Friese, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
J. K. Hand, Chairman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bile Bange and Gallery 


Fixtures, 


6-7.—New Haven, Conn.—South New England Schuetzen 


annual schuetzenfest, under the auspi of the Independent 
Rifle Company. a. Young, Bec'y. 








1 
Ban 





International Revolver Match, 


THE postponement of the International Revolver mateh, which 
was anticipated as a consequence to a delay in receiving the stand- 
ard American target by the French team, was never in a material 
stage, as the targets were found and delivered in ample time. 

The members of the French team are as follows: MM. Balme, 
Fouconnier, Lecoq, Louvier, P. Moreau and Sartori, of Paris; 
Capt. Moreau and Adj. Paroche, of Rennes; M. Laurette, of 
Ham; Comte de Castelbajac, of Libourne; Capt. Chauchat, of 
Versailles; M. Dutfoy, of Marseilles; M. Keller Dorian, of Lyons; 
M. Moline Paget, of Dieppe, and Commandant Py, of St. Omer. 

Substitutes are M. Cazin, of Marseilles; M. Larroy, of Toulouse; 
M. De Passio, of Lyons, and MM. Feugray and Giraldon, of 
Paris. 

The tryouts at Walnut Hill on Friday and Saturday of last week 
resulted in a selection of a team and substitutes as follows: R. 
Hi. Sayre, who is now in Paris, and who has been permitted by 
the U. S. R. A. to shoot with the Frenchmen as a member of 
the American team; Oscar I. Olson, Duluth; B. F. Wilder, New 
York; J. A. Deitz, Jr., New York; E. E. Patridge, Boston; C. S. 
Axtell, Springfield; J. D. Humphrey, Boston; J. R. Calkins, 
Springfield; C. S. Bouve, Boston; William Amory, 2d, Boston; 
Thomas Anderton, Boston; W. A. Smith, Springfield; C. F. G. 
Armstrong, Boston; A. L. A. Himmelwright, New York; R. S. 
Hale, Boston; J, B. Crabtree, Springfield; Louis Bell, Boston; 
William N. Luckett, New York; A. R. Whittier, Boston. The 
American team shot on Tuesday of this week. Dr. Sayre, in 
Paris, was to shoot at the same time, in the Maison Lafitte 
Shooting Club, as his fellow members shot on this side, 
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Sergt. W. E. Petty, the champion revolver shot, owing to the 
exactions of his profession, will not be able to participate in the 
match, hence the team loses an eminently strong contestant. 





Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, June 22.—There was held at Shell Mound range 
yesterday a very interesting contest with revolvers. Ten picked 
men from the San Francisco Police Department were pitted 
against a similar number of men from the Golden Gate Club. The 
police used service weapons and their opponents target revolvers. 
The former were allowed 30 points handicap. The result was 
very close, and there will doubtless be a return match. Scores: 

Golden Gate. 












Police Team. 

E Gorman...........48 47 Smith Carr..... cocessae 
- Kullman  ........000.09 49 Chas Fennell - 45 44 

C Pritchard.........48 46 Wm Proll ..:.. er x 
} Be Mc cccccescsnante an Sergt R Wolf...........44 43 
2 C Hinkel.............46 47 I WOO caccsecess- ++. 46 46 
T E Mason..... «45 46 Sergt Christensen’.....45 43 
© Bb sitececcss a W W Wilson....... 
G W Hoadley..........47 47 W C French........0- 
M Ma dcivscceecaven Se Geo Burkholder 
P C Becer.....ccccccc.t GB-OS J A Hayes.........00. 44 45 + 30 


925 

The Turner Schuetzens held an open shoot, 25-ring target, four 
shots to a ticket, cash prizes. Scores: <A. Strecker 4, O. 
Bremer 92, F. P. Schuster 91, H. Windmuller 91, C. Peach 91, 
M. F. Blasse 90, HI. Enge 87, J. Shaub 87, H. Schennart 87, 
G. H. Bahrs 86, H. Huber 86, J. Howerwass 86, A. Jungblut 86, 
M. Kohlander 86, F. Mante. 84, W. Ehrenpfort 81, A. Schleuter 
80, F. E. Mason 79, F, Attmyer 78, G. F. White 73, F. Hausman 
69, Capt. L. Siebe #4. 


A New Arny Rfe 


Tue daily press recounts that the Government has approved and 
adopted the new improved magazine rifle, which has been under 
test for a year past. Orders have also been issued by Gen. 
Crozier to the officers on duty at the Springfield Arsénal to com- 
plete arrangements as soon as possible for the work of manufac- 
turing the new gun. 7 

The new rifle is to have a barrel 24in. long, a compromise 
length between the 30in. infantry arm and the 22in. cavalry car- 
bine. 


RoEeEL. 





One of the features is the use of a rod bayonet in place 
of the sword bayonet. Both the infantry board at Fort Leaven- 
worth and the cavalry board at Fort Riley approved the new 
rifle. The Navy also will be equipped with the new rifle, so that 
the same kind of ammunition can be used in both services. 





There are seven countries formally committed to competition for 
the Palma trophy, namely, the United States, 
France, Norway, Canada, Australia and Natal. 
Rhodesia are possible contestants. 


Great Britain, 


Switzerland and 


Henry Oliver Peabody, famous as the inventor of the Peabody 
rifle, died at Point Allerton, Mass., June 28, in his seventy-seventh 
year. 








Grapshooting. 
—— 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


July 1.—Annual tournament of the Sherbrooke, Que., Gun Club. 
C. H. Foss, Sec’y. 

July 1.—Bolivar, N. Y., Gun Club’s fourth annual tournament. 
J. F. Care, Sec’y. 

July 2.—Rockville Conn., Gun Club tournament. 

July 3-4.—Memphis, Tenn., Gun Club’s two days’ shoot. A. H. 
Frank, Sec’y. 

July 3-4.—Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Gun Club two-day tournament. A. 
Betti, Mgr. 

July 4.—Napoleon, Ohio, Sportsmen’s Association all-day shoot. 
A. Bradley, Jr., Sec’y. : 

July 4.—Illion, N. Y.—All-day tournament of the Remington 
Gun Club. 

July 4.—Middletown, N. Y., Gun Club’s open shoot. 

July 4.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club shoot. 

july 4—Towanda, Pa., Gun Club’s annual tournament. W. F. 
Dittrich, Sec’y. , 

July 4.—Concord, Staten Island.—All-day target shoot of the 
Richmond Gun Club. Special handicap, 100 targets, for $10 in 
gold. Albert A. Schoverling, See’y. 


July 4.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club. Targets. G. G. Zeth, 
secretary, Altoona, Pa. : ies 
July 4.—All-day shoot of the Haverhill (Mass.) Gun Club. 5S. G. 


Miller, secretary. : y 
July 4.—Analostan Gun Club's third annual merchandise prize 


tournament. W. H. Hunter, Sec’y, 1228 Twenty-ninth street, 
Washington, D. C, ; 
July 4.—Dover, N. H., Sportsman’s Association’s Holiday 


shoot. D. W. Hallam, secretary. eae 

July 4.—Topsham, Me.—All-day tournament of the Riverside 
Shooting Club. Fred W. Atkinson, Sec’y. 

*July 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa, Gun Club’s tournament. XX Om. 

y, y- 

July &9.—Huntsville, Ala.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Huntsville Gun Club. E. R. 
Matthews, Sec’y. 

July 8-10.—Arkansas State Sporismen’s Associations thirteenth 
annual meeting and tournament, under the auspices o1 the Jones- 
boro, Ark., Gun Club, of which Matthews is Sec’y-Treas. 

July 10.—-Olean, N. Y., Gun Club sweepstake shoot. B. VD. 
Nobles, Sec’y. 

July 12.—Jersey City, N. J.—Shoot of the Hudson Gun Club. 
A. L. Hughes, Sec’y. ; 

**July, second week.—Memphis, Tenn., Gun Club’s tournament. 

July 14-16.—The Americus, Ga., second annual interstate target 
tournament. H. S. McCleskey, Sec’y. 

July 15.—Charlottesville, Va.—Shoot of the University of Vir- 
ginia. G. L. Bruffey, Sec’y. 

A. A. Walters, 


oan 18.—Chicago, I11., Gun Club’s tournament. 
Sec’y. 

July 20-22.—Winnipeg, Can.—Seventh annual trapshooting tourna- 
ment of the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition Assiciation. F. W. 
Heubach, Gen’l Mgr. 

*July 21-22.—Beaver Falls, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. W. R. 
Keefer, Sec’y. 

July 30-Aug. 1.—La Crosse, Wis.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the La Crosse and Viroqua 
gun clubs. John M. Moore, sec’y. 

*Aug. 56-6.—Brownsville, Pa., ltod and Gun Club’s tournament. 

Aug. 12-13.—Ottawa, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Selember, Sec’y. 

bh 12.15.—Toronto, Ont.—Annual tournament of the Dominion 
Trapshooting and Game Protective Association. A. W. Throop, 
y-Treas., Ottawa, Can. ; 

Aug. 18-20.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Second annual target tourna- 
ment of the Consolidated Sportsmen’s Association of Grand 
Rapids; $1,000 added. A. B. Richmond, Sec’y. 

ug. 19-20.—Ottawa, Ill—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Selember. Sec’y. 

Ke ,19-20.—Millvale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. Wm. Buss- 

. met 

Aug. 26-27.—New Bethlehem, Pa.—Crescent Gun Club’s annual 
tournament. Dr. R. E. Dinger, 

Sap —Lake Okoboji, 
F C. Riehl, Chief Scribe. 

*Sept. 1-2.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 
Sec’y. ; 


Mer. 
Ia.—Annual Indian tournament. 


DRIVERS AND’ TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores S 
publication in these columns, also ~ news notes t 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 





The next shoot of the Hudson Gun Club, Jersey City, N. J., 
will be held on July 12. 


The Fairview Gun Club, of New Jersey, held its opening shoot 
on Saturday of last week, on its grounds, near Englewood. 
b 
When a wealthy man shoots badly, he is not in his usual good 
form. When a poor man shoots badly he is a poor shot, present, 
past and future. 
R 


A new gun club has been organized at Binghamton, N. Y., with 
a large and influential membership. They are actively purposeful 
in trapshooting matters. 


In the contest for four-man teams at Allegheny, Pa., June 25, 
the Milvale Gun Club won, defeating the North Side Gun Club’s 
team by a score of 177 to 170. 


The Garfield Gun Club, of Chicago, IIl., announces a shoot 
for July 4, to which it invites shooters. The secretary is Dr. J. 
W. Meek, 182 Park avenue. 


From a press clipping we learn that the Vicksburg Gun Club 
will be represented at Memphis by Messrs. Hayes, Miller, Hossley, 
Henry, Fletcher, Pinkston, Bradfield, Adams and Dinkins. 

z 

The matter of professionalism, as it concerns the New York 
State shoot, is brought forward for discussion elsewhere in our 
trap columns, by an eminent leader in trapshooting affairs. 


co 
Mr. J. L. D. Morrison, one of the leading experts in trap- 
shcoting, either at live birds or targets, arrived in New York on 
Wednesday of last week, where he will visit during three weeks 
more or less. 
* 


Y., Gun Club have fixed on July 4 for an 
Shooting will commence at 1 o'clock. 
seven programme events, 10, 15 and 20 targets. 
50, 30 and 20 per cent. 

Zz 


The secretary-manager, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, writes us that 
“the closing tournament of the Interstate Association series for 
the season of 1903 will be held at Scranton, Pa., Sept. 23 and 24, 
under the auspices of the Scranton Rod and Gun Club.” 


Mr. John S. Wright, managet of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Gun 
Club, informs us that if the weather is pleasant, he will hold a 
shoot on Saturday of this week on his club’s new grounds, at the 
terminus of the Kings County Elevated, nearby his old grounds. 


July 4 has been fixed upon to hold a number of shoots, club 
and individual, many of which will be embellished with lost eyes, 
flying fingers, smashed legs, and some cases of lockjaw. Thus is 
the day observed in good spirit and brightened and consecrated. 


< 
At the Interstate shoot held at Rutherford, N. J., on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week, the three high men for the two 
days, at a total of 360 targets, were as follows: First, W. R. 
Crosby, 351; second, J. A. R. Elliott, 344; third, E. C. Griffith, 


389, 


The Middletown, N. 


open shoot. There are 


Moneys divided 


Mr. J. Hildreth, one of the leading representatives in the am- 
munition trade, is in New York at present, his return being due 
to a sad cause, the death of his father. Mr. Hildreth, Sr., had 
lived to a good old age, seventy-nine, a length which nature 
vouchsafes to but few. 

* 


Mr. A. A. Schoverling, manager, informs us that the Richmond 
Gun Club will hold an all-day target shoot on July 4 at Concord, 


Staten Island. The special event is at 100 targets, entrance $2, 
for a $10 gold piece. ‘Targets one cent. Ten valuable prizes 
will be for competition. 

¥. 


Mr. Fred Gilbert was high for the two days’ programme aver- 
age, June 25-26, at Fort Dodge, Ia. He broke 153 out of 160 on 
the first day, and 184 out of 185 on the second day, a total of 
337 out of 345, nearly a 98 per cent. gait. Budd and Taylor tied 
on 156 on the first day, and 178 on the second day. 


In the third trophy shoot of the Garfield Gun Club, Chicago, 
Tll., June 27, twenty-one contestants, Messrs. T, W. Eaton and 
N. H. Ford tied on 24 out of 25 in Class A; Mr. Fred Wolff won 
Class B with a score of 23; and Mr. Snyder won Class C with 20. 
Mr. Ford also won the cup in the event at 15 singles and 5 pairs, 
making the excellent score of 21. 


The secretary, Mr. A. Burwell, Jr., writes us as follows: “This 
is to advise that the Charlotte, N. C., Gun Club will hold a two- 
days’ shoot at targets on July 28 and 29, with $100 per day 
We anticipate the largest attendance ever had at 
a similar shoot in the South. Inquiries directed to the president, 
Mr. J. E. Crayton, cr the secretary, Mr. A. Burwell, Jr., will have 
prompt attention. Programmes will within ten 


days.” 
* 


The Chicago, Ill., Gun Club announces a tournament, to be held 
at Seventh-ninth street and Vincennes Road. The competition 
is open to all amateurs. No handicaps. Professionals may show 
their goods and shoot for targets only. Targets 2 cents. Moneys 
divided, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. Shooting commences at 10 o’clock. 
The programme contains fourteen events, 10 and 15 targets, en- 
trance $1 and $1.50, $2 and $3 added. For further information ad- 
dress the secretary, A. A. Walters, Union Stock Yards. 


The Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Gun Club has fixed upon July 3 and 4 for 
its fifth annual tournament. There are ten events each day, at 15, 
20 and 25 targets; a total of 175 targets, with a total entrance of 
$14. Shooting commences at 10 o’clock. Targets, 2 cents. No. 
8, first day, is a handicap at 20 targets. On the second day No. 5 
is a handicap; No. 6 is for the Turner trophy, and No. 7, 20 
targets, is a merchandise event, which Mr. A. Betti, the man- 
ager, assures us, will have prizes to the value of $150, Band con- 
cert in the evening. 


added money. 


be forwarded 


A correspondent writes us that ‘‘a one-day tournament, under 
the joint auspices of the Providence and Aquidneck gun clubs 
will be held on the grounds of the latter, at Newport, R. I., on 
July 22. The programme events will be alternately 15 and 20 
targets, 175 in all. In average prizes, $35 will be given, beside a 
number of merchandise prizes." Programmes may be obtained on 
application to R. C. Root, 38: Weybosset street, Providence, or z 
C. Coggeshall, 32 Church street, Newport, R. I.” 


July 3 and 4 are days foreordained to shooting activity at 
Memphis, ‘Tenn., for in that famous city on those dates will be 
held the twelfth amateur target tournament of the Mississippi 
Valley ‘Irapshooters’ Association, under the auspices of the 
Memphis Gun Club. July 2 will be a preliminary day. Three 
vaiuable trophies for averages and $400 added money are offered. 
There are ten programme events each day, two at 15, six at 20 ana 
two at 26 targets; entrance based on 10 cents per target, and 
added money $1 per target; thus the added money is $15, $20 
and $25 in the different events. Events 6 and 7, 25 targets each, 
first day, constitute the Fabacher trophy, open to League mem- 
bers only, though open to all amateurs in the sweeps. On the 
second day No. 5, 25 targets, is the Peters Cartridge trophy event, 
open to all amateurs. Event 8 is the League three-man team 
race for I’eters trophy. For high averages, beautiful and valuable 
trophies, donated by Messrs. C. L. Byrd & Co. and Geo. T. 
Brodnax. A letter to us from a gentleman whose information is 
both accurate and full, relates the following: “Trapshooting is 
unusually active in Memphis just now, and this promises to be 
our most successful season since "98. The two clubs are doing 
what we might term ‘a big business,’ as twice a week there are 
from twenty to thirty shooters on the grounds, who spend their 
afternoons in friendly rivalry at the traps. The tournament prom- 
ises to be largely attended. All of the surrounding States will 
send large delegations, and if there are not seventy to seventy-five 
shooters present, we will be greatly disappointed.” Southern 
hospitality is of world-wide fame as the pinnacle, and those who 
visit Memphis are assured of a good tournament and good fellow 
ship. Mr. A. H. Frank is the secretary. 

BERNARD WATERS. 





Trap at Allentown, 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., June 26.—At the Duck Farm Hotel, a joint 
shoot of the J. F. Weiler Gun Club and the Allentown Rod and 
Gun Club was held. The famous trapshooters Messrs. J. A. R. 
Elliott, W. R. Crosby and E. D. Fulford were present, and they 
performed in their usual high degree of excellence. 


The scores 
follow: 

















Events: 123 4 5 6 7 8 9 1011 12 13 14 15 16 1718 
_ Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 25 25 
Schlicher 7837798971078 9 9., 2424 
Crosby 1010 $10 $10 9 91010101010 .. 2: 
INiott $10 101010 910 8 9 910 91010 .. 22 22 
Fulford $1010 $ 910 7 910 7 8 910.. 2421 
Kramlich 9 $10 8 9 9 $1010 §$ 9 8 8 7 22 24 
Berkemeyer 6 3677S 4G 2. 2. vc cc ce cn ee 
Hahn ........ 871004676856....66......% 
Steckel 20200001 TESGCY9STH S40, ag ae 
— ieciebaheersiarineassea 2 3.6 6 ee eee Sa de eaves 

€il wees sseceeeee 99891078 61079 68 61 
W Deseh 2.22222) $eEP on cca wees 
Straub .....000.. 68463668 7 6...... 2. 
M Desch .. 79851078 875586798...... 
Maurer ... -~+ $778 68 9 610 7109 6 7.... 
ROME cccccccscccss co cece ce ee 5 4746 GS 6 Bw. .ee ce ce ce 
S Welles o..csess co ce ce oe oe 910 6 4 6 8B FT... 2. ce ce ce oe 
eee eco ee ee 610 6 8 7105 9 7 8....., 

eco ee 10 8999 FY 11010 7...... 
cee BOC 6 FS Cie SB uk cw te 0c 
eo oe WOO OD Doe oc ks de bc de X0 bm tt 
. os €@64. 2 6. § e oe <e 

« 8 Bice cc ve “a 

. aw © EE 29 awe 

108 5 410 © #4 

@ F.c ue J ar 

- 5 6 6... 646 6a 

42.02 2 ¢ © 06 ef 

Knauss . eo 4 § ae e 

Deemer . ve 465.. 8 6 5 a a 

Francotte ° 6778 6 51718 

Hlansman oe ce 0 ce ve ce oc ee ce ce § ORM. 8 TBA 

BROMINE wc cvcses t9 a be ke 06. 06 <e os © ise 4 aa 

WOE eiesivnns vos. 66:00 oe: 60 46 02 vo oé oe oe BEE ES Bo 

FEE bvcsivnwe é6iee: xa, os v0 a0 ca 6oee aa © © oS cc > as 

A Brey..... * ° ‘ © 66 Wa ws ate 

| ‘ 3 hh aoe ea 

Nevins : 8 8 .. oe 

Mertz cccics. ese ee we ira G 8.0.0 ° ee 

Steitz . ‘ ¥ coe 9 5 cee 

Blose in ead ca see 

ae -< 4 4, © ee 
B ROM csscgcse xe 60 - 8&8 . 





M. V. T. S. and G, P. A, 


Mr. J. J. Braprietp, secretary of the Mississippi Valley Trap- 
shooters’ and Game Protective Association, Vicksburg, Miss., has 
issued a circular letter to the shooters in the States of Mississippi, ° 
Louisiana, Tennessee and Alabama. 

Vicksburg, Miss., June 23, 1903.—Dear Sirs and Brother Sports: 
men of the South: At a meeting of the Mississippi Valley Trap- 
shooters’ and Game Protective Association, held at Shreveport, 
La., the name of our Association was changed to the Southern 
Trapshooters’, Game and Fish Protective Association, and it was 
decided at this meeting that we take steps for the protection of 
our game and fish in the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee and Alabama, enforcing the laws of those States which 
have good game laws, and to make laws for those States which 
have none. The meeting was an enthusiastic one, and the pro- 
tection of our game and fish was freely discussed, and it was 
agreed that the matter be taken up and pushed at a meeting to 
be held during the Memphis Gun Club tournament, July 3 and 4, 
1903. This meeting will be held in the parlors of the Gayoso 
Hiotel on the evening of July 3, and it is urged that every gun 
club, members of our Association, and any gun club or game 
protective association in the South which wishes to join our 
Association for the protection of our game and fish, have a repre- 
sentative present at this meeting. Something must be done in the 
above States for the protection of our game and fish, and it must 
be done at once. 


The following is a copy of it: 


We invite all gun clubs or game protective as- 
sociations in the South to join our Association, the membership 
fee is low ($2.50 per year), and if we get together we can stop the 
wholesale slaughter of our game, which is fast diminishing. Send 
in your applications for membership or put them in at Memphis 
on July 3, and let’s join hands in this matter, which is of the 
greatest interest to every lover of the gun and dog in the South. 
All clubs that are members of our Association should by all 
means have a representative present. The Memphis shoot will 
be the twelfth tournament given by our Association, and we can 
well feel proud of our success. No organization so young or 
older, has the record that our Association enjoys, as we 
have pulled off eleven of the largest tournaments ever given in 
the United States. Abe Frank, secretary of the Memphis Gun 
Club, promises all a fine time on July 3 and 4, and Abe can be 


depended on, ai ah 











i8 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





[jury 4, 1903. 





W. P. T. L. at New Castle. 


New Caste, Pa., June 27.—The eighth tournament of the 
W mg ae League of Trapshooters was held in New 
Castle, , June 24 and 2%. The attendance the first day was 
fair, re not quite so good the second. From the location of 
New Castle, it was expected that the banner shoot of the season 
would be pulled off, as the town is easy of access for nearly all 
the clubs in the League, while quite a number of more or less 
expert shooter's, who live north and west of the place, and within 
a few hours’ ride, were expected to attend; but for some reason 
did not. 

Loyal old Youngstown, O., sent her quota, and some of 
Sharon’s experts drifted in about noon of the second day; but 
Erie, Cambridge Springs, Greenville, Titusville, Oil City and 
Meadville failed to send a man. Can it be possible that we are 
getting too swift for these inland village shooters? Perhaps it was 
too long softer pay day. 

Papa McNary, of Greenville, with his cheerful, wrinkled old face, 
and great was the disappointment among his 
It is the first shoot he has missed for years, and 
the expressed by one of his old friends, that “I’m 
afeered the old feller is all in as a shooter,” found echo in the 
The Sharon boys say, however, that it’s noth- 
ing of the kind; he cculdn’t come because his town was holding 
a big celebration in honor of his seventy-eighth birthday. 
Rike’s coat drifted into town. When it 
was unwrapped, Harry Watson, of Sewickley, the “Boy Wonder,” 
During the shoot he kept up his reputation as the 
all right, being a very close second for high average 
Jim Denny, of Ligonier, with his giant nephew, Tom 


was not present, 
many friends. 
thought as 


hearts of many. 


Tuesday evening Ed 
stepped out. 
“wonder” 
each day. 


Ascum, came in Tuesday night. Jim plays golf better than he 
shoots. He raised a shout of laughter when he stepped up to the 
score in the first event and, instead of calling ‘“‘pull,” yelled 


“fore!” This so surprised Chester Devonde Klingensmith, the 
who is not up in golf lore, that he forgot to allow 
the lever to fall back, and in a moment the air was full of flying 
rocks; Jim banged into the flock, and the referee called, “Lost” 
that left no hope of a chance for a 
The puller, with an indignant glance at Denny, turned 
“I think, b’gosh, he’d better practice on 
one at a time instead of four!” 


trap puller, 


in a matter-of-fact voice, 
protest. 


to the writer and said: 


The weather conditions were favorable; bright, sunshiny, with a 
little wind, not enough to hurt. The trap “bucked” as usual, 
and always at a time when we were due to get ’em all, and a 
great many birds were “dusted hard,” and one could frequently 
hear the that “for some unaccountable reason I 
‘flinched’ last bird,” etc., etc. Now the truth of the 
matter is, at any and all shoots—especially where the contest is 
“yellow” which the boys speak about gets 
up, and somehow is mighty hard to swallow; but we hunt for 
any kind of an excuse, and know in our souls we are lying when 
we make it, and we know the other fellow is lying too, and he 
knows we know it, and yet there is a strange fascination about the 
game, The hope that “springs eternal in the human breast” is 
with us that some day we will get them all, and have our names 
coupled once at least with such champions as Heikes, Crosby, 
Gilbert, Farmer Moore and Elliott. 

The trade was represented by Messrs. Squier, Grubb, Sergeant, 
Stevens and Lawrence. The squad hustlers were Grubb, Lawrence 
Sergeant, and very well they acted the part, keeping the 
shooters promptly to the score. Lawrence and Sergeant appeared 
They have a beautiful duet which 


statement 
on that 


close—that mysterious 


too. 


and 


in a new role, that of singers. 


they render with marked effect. It is said they sing better than 
they shoot, but as they didn’t shoot any, it is hard to arrive at 
a conclusion as to how well they can sing. 

A rather mean trick was played on Charley Grubb; he had 
been telling the crowd about some wonderfully large and venom- 
ous snakes he had killed at various times. Some one found and 
kilied a small garter snake; this was placed in a shell box and 


covered with field flowers. Lawrence presented the box to him 
wel! chosen remarks, telling him that it was a slight 
token of the esteem in which the assembled shooters held him as 
a brave and fearless snake killer. Grubb received it with one of 
his Chesterfieldian bows, and proceeded to open it. When he 
saw the small snake coiled up in the box he dropped it like a 
flash, and springing two or three feet in the air, gave vent to a 
yell of terror so loud that it startled some sheep in an adjoining 
field, and sent them off on a wild, aimless run. So fierce was it 
that Frank Snow, who was on the firing line, called “Pul-l-1-l” 
before he was ready. Silent Jimmy 
fur being 


with a few 


Atkinson lost his reputation 
The cause of it all was this: The man who 
was to furnish the lunch sent one of his employes up about 11 
o'clock with a statement that he would be unable to furnish any- 
thing to eat that day. Then Jimmy broke loose. Jimmy, you 
must was general manager of the shoot. He may be a 
but his language on this occasion wouldn’t indicate that 
he was. When he got through, some one sniffed the air and 
asked who shooting Jack Fanning’s Gold Dust powder. 
Atkinson won high average the first day and tied Hicked for it 
the second day. Watson was second both days. Fleming and 
Shaner tied for third on the first day, and Snow was third on 
second day. The Milvale team won first in the cup race; North 
Side The following scores were made, each contestant 
shooting at 50 rocks. For Milvale: Hickey 49, Lutz 47, Bess 40, 
Ray 41; total 177. For North Side: Fleming 45, Kelsey 43, Watson 
Andrews 38; total 170. 
The ciub’s president, E. I. Agnew, acted as official scorer, and 


Will J. Harlan was referee. Both gave perfect satisfaction. The 
score follows: 


“silent.” 


know, 
Christian, 


was 


second. 


First Day, June 24, 








Events: a. Be 2. ee: OS eee 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 2 
OOD tien 5ascbnintienvensbee - 14 18 13:17 «14 «19 12 «2 14 2 
TT: seeuereeases 13 20 12 16 12 15 13 18 2 4 
PE: svsastens 15 17 13 20 15 18 12 17 16 17 
PE svseccce “46M 6b BDH MR bb 
Stevens ........ 14 18 14 17 13 156 166 18 13 17 
CT ish nowpbesseebbbanmanbhes 5 ll 6 8 13 16 10 16 10 16 
SARE ccconcvcegepccesccccocovese 12 19 14 16 13 16 14 «18 11 18 
BORE avcctsnccnccccscsoscvesses 12 18 13 18 14 16 14 «16 «1 O16 
eee re 1319 15 18 13 18 6b 18 M4 OV 
DEOL © scndnccuaseparoncocsdons 14 16 15 17 12 16 12 18 12 16 
PE cpckvebogesesstonsbcanbads 13 2 138 16 14 «17 14«:18« 13~«218 
Andrews RBUuUBBUH § BWI 
Pontefract BBRBRINUNLRIN B Ib 
Fleming 14 17 166 18 14 19 11 18 14 19 
EET nonsenpcensheoabpens 13 16 13 17 13 18 14 19 14 2 
CDENGERE Bi kinkcescsnecssctusnes RBUBUNB BR LB 
TNROR - cgcpniinnes «conserves 10 16 1L 16 1 6 1 19 13 19 
Se a: 12 17 14 2 14 18 13 19 13 18 
DDE “afankhbebqus abvancbas wnBBRUM’W 8 2 iW 1 
BNE a densicecasedees 916 8H... 4 8 16 
GEE inks Sg eveoo ws 9 18 12 19 13 17 44 19 12 17 
BARE ose ccccces S65 oe. Se o>. cee SST ee 
Matthews a OS ee ee ee 
Cochran ~~ - BRB MB WL Bb 
Staph oo ce we co AB AB nn ce oe os 
Grandy > os pene OC BD se bee. on 
Tully ... oo oo co oe oe DW HBB B 


ow Bs 2 





S26 Oh on 
oe & 6 
Se 
ll 19 12 
11 13 9 
ll 
10 13 
eps Ss. os. ae oe 
Henry P. SHANER. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., June 20.—The North River Gun Club held a 
Wanderers’ shoot to-day. The main event was the contest for 
the L. C. Smith gun, donated by Mr. E. Banks and recently won 
by him at the New York State shoot. 
competition for it are as follows: 

To be shot for by the Wanderers. Eight shoots on eight sepa- 
rate days at 25 targets per man, handicap allowance of misses 
as breaks; entrance price of the targets only; entrance fee to go 
to the club. on whose grounds each separate competition takes 
place; four best scores to count. Each member of the Wand- 
erers will receive ample notice of each succeeding competition. 
All competitions will be held within easy reach of New York city, 
in order that all members of the Wanderers may have an equal 
chance to win the prize. 

There were eight Wanderers present, namely: Messrs. Floyd, 
Apgar, Engle, Herrington, Goetter, Banks and Dr. Gardiner. 


The conditions governing 








Events: 12346567 Events: 1234667 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 10 15 15 Targets: 15 20 15 20 10 15 15 
Dr Gardiner. 12 12 1014...... Engel ....... 141613 15. 
Dudley ..... 14181415... .... Reynolds .... 8131217 st 
Eickhoff - 1014 416 511.. Banks ....... 13 16 10 17 + 
Morrison ... 12121013...... Newkirk .... 5 9 4 7 ss 
Merrill ...... 13 13 9101010 .. Goetter ..... .. Bun 7.. 
Herrington... 9131115. Edwards 131115 6.. 
Richter ..... 13 101016 .. Schneider ... .. .. 1015 610 
Harland - 6998. Hearne 2.000 00 oe 1216 91312 
Apgar ....... 12141117 Allison ..... .. + 144144 611.. 
SS Oe 1419 913 8. SE: aneue us a0 1112 612 5 
Truax ....... 141113 6. 4 pate: chinal a 

Team races, Nos. 1 and 2, % ‘ren 
Dr Gardiner.... ; 20 18 Morrison 17 
oC ee See EE EMOTE cvcvecesccese 18 
EEE sssvocase POE EP MID Sasccesnssecese 18 
IE chaceneee ...-24 17 Herrington 20 
Schneider ... cone BE ENMRE ccccccecccce 17 
Merrill ...... 19 15 Edwards ......... 21 
SD. sorsbvesevensinerncene 19 18 Allison ......... 19 
Mertens 18 15 Richter ......... 20 
SEE pocrovencensenswensen li 20 Reynolds 14 
SEED enthcsescoussetvcust Be 0B PEE entctespunotsusssre 14 

191 171 186 178 


The Wanderers’ contest for the L. C. Smith gun was shot in 
the team event and resulted as follows: Floyd (1) 23, Gardiner 
(3) 23, Apgar (1) 22, Engle (3) 17, Herrington (4) 19, Goetter (4) 
24, Schneider (4) 20, Banks (0) 24. Jas. R. MERRILL. 





Edgewater, N. J., June 27.—Event No. 6 was the handicap prize 
shoot for a solid silver cup, valued at $25. 
open to members only. 
The scores: 


Competition for it was 
It is to be shot for once every week. 





Events: . Dt Bo Boe 2 ok. 
Targets: 0b 6b 5b 5b 6b Db bb bb 
DE “Sivecsts ious unk pesabes 1468 710 12 8 112i WwW YB 
DD, sinicnusienonekhbeeabeeed - 8. @ ae Oe oe oc os oo 
OO a HULUBBLB YD iM .. 
seeoriene ibabaabeessaneieiebele wnesBwaneM.. 
MS sssnebsbabcwsbesonenes a ae oe ee on. We 
—— rr ~~ & - : DB 6: a 
UMNSCY cnccccscccvccesvccccess - 2 “ee 
DE iivccsssevesnsshude ll wWwili129iilih i 7 
DEE escseuthpensebennase iva ks. ae ee. ee ee ee ee ee ha 
BEE sctnsscescuhbussuinew ba 06 05° ED ER ae Be os Ee eR 
SRE cxvivovaresscnsess ee ee 2 re aes 
DL skkoskeganeonsntus 81013 2M... 2B 
a seubenepebenes 2 . 4 ‘ jan 
inskern 2 18 
Hearne .... ° 13 W 2 16 14 
oe ue — 2 19 
GREED. <cccqeenccoceccoséeees ae ee eee eee 
* Re-entry. James R. MERRILL, Sec’y. 


Hell Gate Gun Club, 


June 23—The Hell Gate Gun Club held its June shoot on 
Tuesday of last week at Outwater’s grounds, near Carlstadt, N. J. 
There were twenty-two entries, and of these Mr. L. H. Schorte- 
meier was the only one'in the club event at 10 birds to kill 





straight. The scores follow: 
2 \:.cccccuanebegouNeestebwuewekeon 30 7 2222222222—10 
Col VORB... ccsvscvcscccccsviees -30 7 2021002222— 7 
BP ENED. ce ecbedspsbucwne ces cites -26 5% 1100°20021— 5 
Von V es whebaennwe cba -28 6% 1200200*°02— 4 
Meckel ... ° 28 7 1111011121— 9 
Schlicht “ 6 1012111120— 8 
OS ee -28 5%  0000100211— 4 
ee rr 28 6 1221012020— 7 
MEE. Saecengeceapouneesyesevscncessesnen 28 6 10*2221022— 7 
EEE cncbccnnecvovbebcvonncescvenpsebénad 28 7 0211222211— 9 
PEIOIEE conn cp ccnsscedccnpcccsoenvess 28 5% 1200111221— 8 
AE cccoscccccccscccescoccccscpsccesecees 28 6% 121*010001— 5 
BEETS cccccowge pegcvedtestccpeserdcocsccess 28 7 0122121211— 9 
PERBRGR ce ccccsvvcccvcccccccevesccecceseses 30 7 2111111211—10 
FOOD. ecccccoqoccccccccocccccccsccovvccces 26 5 0110212021— 7 
GERBER wrcvcccccencccesscesecsseccessnoss 26 5% 2*10001°22— 5 
PEGE cocepndsctecoosccsccesscon ced 28 5%  2221012100—7 
BEES. cucceccccveccedvesecvscnccessomgouees 28 7 2212202222— 9 
BNE ccccccecquectvssescovscasvevssocuesess 26 5 100001100°— 4 
Oe re rr 28 6% 3 
Doherty ...ccgeccccccccccccccecsccccsecees 26 4 00002200°0— 2 
SEED  Sacccsuasoscoevaceostachsccsscenere 26 5 2210212001— 7 


Five birds: Sands 5, Baudendistel 5, Albert 4, Belden, Meckel 
3, Schlicht 3, Muench 2. 


Emerald Gun Club. 


J. C. Henry had his eye with him on Tuesday the 16th, and 
killed 10 straight at the regular monthly shoot of the Emerald 
Gun Club, held at Outwater’s grounds, Hackensack River, N. J., 


‘ 


and with his handicap of 6 points added another 4 for the yearly 
averages. Schorty, Rierson, Wilson, Baron Von Valkenberg, 
Shert, Moore, Fischer, Whitley and Colquitt scored 9 each. 
Catton, Schoverling and Dr. Hudson followed with 8 kills. 
Following the club event a &bird sweepstake was in order, with 
two moneys, Rose system, in which Schorty, Von Valkenberg, 
Schoverling and Capt. Dreyer killed ‘straight. Miss-and-out 
matches were also shot. 










The birds were a fine lot, and good 
fiyers. Scores follow: 
L, H_ Schorsty......0. oar 33 1222222012— 9 
pi ee o 25 0221110021— 7 
D Bp Ss cn deh vinbeseabiinwas eee ie 25 aan. 
BE OE Knsnbdsecedsvechvonncs oe 28 1111121201— 
ie GEN Sinn apo cbiecckenasehese +6 25 1110000210— 5 
OF Eh se erengnvectehesudness one 28 1222002022— 7 
Cae Se Venn pesvnasuyaids eee 28 2222022222— 9 
ESS DEEL cachinchendqe coveses ae 28 0202111221— 8 
B Von Valkenberg ........... - 6% 28 2222022222— 9 
2 PEER. cbevece Saewemsanerentes a | 28 2111*12122— 9 
CS VOOR cpesececccconscce 6 23 2211*10101— 7 
OS aa -6% 2 11*2111221— 9 
Wy EER. svcpgeosvacaseacenssae «6 28 21220°1121— 8 
A A Sehoverlitig.....cccccseces oot 30 0222220222— 8 
*E W_ Reynolds.. . 28 002100w 
J Fischer ... 7 28 0112211221— 9 
Capt Dreyer .. --6 28 2000210111— 6 
WE SE vcs casknasuese oe 28 10001012*0— 4 
{ i 6 28 2212110122— 9 
Se SAEs yc ckenseses one 30 2202222222— 9 
PF EEL Gonecdidpobedinnoninveestined 6 28 0222200122— 7 
* Guests. 


Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, N. J., June 28.—Following are the scores made by 
the members of the Hudson Gun Club. This was the second 
shoot of the month. 

Good shooting was done by Carl Von Lengerke, Mr. Reynolds 
and Mr. Van Dyne. 

The regular monthly meeting will be held on July 3, at 642 
Newark avenue, Jersey City. The next shoot will be held on 





July 12: 
Events: 1384:66789 Bi 
Targets bbb 6b 6b 6b 6b Lb 1 BD 
i Ei esrkgheshibecions -HRBEBbHBIS 6... 
Reynolds ....... uBwvBLAoeeUewpb.. w.. W 
ae ie 2 Se em  ] ae bet an 
Malcomb ...... 7 8 3B RR 4.. ee ee 
Van Dyne ...... Benak Bw MB Ww un os cc 
ST Savnseckece ae Va 6s <ue es" Se We” os Gn 48 ae 
Whitley ..... ea C—O eae eee ee. ee 
Headden ....... Sa ee. ee sem oe 
TE onntciuksves S Eee 2 See 
Van Valkenburgh on we Ta ae ae 8 Oe ee os 
Hansman .... oe se 2812213 9 10 16... 
Edwards ... ee — 2 aoe eee 


No. 10 wa 





°. ‘n, re- entry. 
ON LONG ISLAND. 
Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club. 


There was a good attendance on Thursday last at the monthly 
shoot of the Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club, at the Cedars. 
The day was an ideal ene, and the sport was enjoyed by all 
present. Charles Cooper, who does not like crowded cars, won 
the club medal with a handicap of 6, making a total of 10 points. 
S. J. Berry was second with 9 points. Schorty did not compete 
in the club event. Following the medal shoot, team matches, con- 
sisting of six-man teams were shot, which resulted in a victory of 
three straight for Capt. Montanus. Preceding the club event 
several sweeps were shot, with Schorty, Montanus and Cooper 









high guns. Scores: 
Events: 123 . . . Events: 23456 
P Suss.......05 694. ° iJ Pillion...... s 1. 
S J Berry. - 6149. ° A Schorty... .. . 15 89 
I McKane. 132) &.... .. E Voorhies..... 10 is 6s os 
E Carolan 6 9 4 477 A Montanus.... 1521 79 6 6 
Phil Suss....... See Bos ce oe Berry.....- — 
es eee 6151011 77 A Kneeble...... .. 1.. 
H Kracke...,.. 5 4 0011 Dr Goubeaud.. ois ee 
No. 2 is the club event; No. 1 is the handicap “. it, and No. 3 


the points. Nos. 4, 5 and 6 are sweepstakes. 

Team matches, three in number, were as follows: 

Tcom match No, 1: . 

Montanus 7, Cooper 3, Phil Suss 2, Paul Suss 4, Carolan 6, 
Kneebel 10; total 31, 

Schorty 9, Voorhis 4, S. Berry 6, Pillion 5, Krack 2, W. Berry 
2; total 28. 

Team match No, 2: 

Montanus 8, Cooper 3, Phil Suss 6, Paul Suss 4, Carolan 8, 
Kneebel 5; total 34. 

Schorty 8, Voorhies 7, S. Berry 7, Crusen 4, Krack 2, W. Berry 
3; total 31. 

Team match No. 3: 

Montanus 8, Cooper 7, P. Suss 7, Phil Suss 8, Carolan 4, Kneebel 
5, Dr. Goubeaud 4; total 43. 


Schorty 10, Voorhies 7, S. Berry 3, Crusen 4, Kracke 0, Ww. Berry 
6, P. Bill 4; total 34. 


Amateur or Professional? 


New York, June 27.—Noticing that at the New York State 
shoot, recently held at Ossining, Mr. S. M. Van Allen won the 
diamond medal for amateurs, and the gold medal for high amateur 
average, I thought I would ask, through the medium of Forest 
AND Stream, the opinion of trapshooters in general, and amateurs 
in particular, as to the standing of Mr. Van Allen as an amateur. 

Just before the shoot, I understand there was considerable 
opposition to the acceptance of Mr. Van Allen as an amateur, as 
he had previously been employed by the trade, the consensus of 
opinion being that once a professional always a professional 
should prevail, as a man could easily take a week off without pay, 
buy his own shells, and become a simon-pure amateur on short 
notice. 

I do not wish to intimate that Mr. Van Allen did this; but con- 
sidering the great precautions taken against just such a case as 
this in other sports, I would advocate the ruling, “once a profes- 
sional, always a professional,” in the interest of amateurs. 


Trap Suor. 








Ciocinaatt Gun Club, 


June 27.—At the shoot for the Troisdorf medal and the cash 
prize to-day at the Cincinnati Gun Club grounds, some good 
scores were made. Block carried off the honors of thé day by 
breaking 93 out of a possible 100. The following is a list of the 
contestants and the scores they made: 

Troisdorf medal: Ahlers (20) 48, Block (18) 47, Jay Bee (17) 
41, Sunderbruch (16) 41, Barker (20) 41, Captain (17) 40, Jack (16) 
40, Willie (16) 40, Gambell (21) 39, Trimble (21) 38, Faran (18) 38, 
Corry (17) 36, Linn (17) 35, Shattuc (16) 36, Falk (18) 34, Ackley 
(16) 33, Medico (18) 32, Williams (18) 23, Cottingham (16) 22. 

Cash prize shoot: Jack (16) 47, Block (19) 46, Sunderbruch (16) 
44, Trimble (21) 43, Gambell (21) 43, Randall (20) 42, Ahlers (19) 
42, Linn (18) 41, Shattuc (16) 41, Medico (20) 38, Willie (18) 36, 
Captain (17) 36, Miles (17) 36, Jay Bee (18) 35, Williams (18) 34, 
Corry (17) 34, Faran (19) 32, Ackley (16) 32, 


— 





Jury 4, 1903.] ’ 








Ft. Dodge Tournament. 


Fort Donez, Ia., June 26.—The fourth annual amateur tourna- 
ment of the Fort Dodge Gun Club closed to-day and was well 
attended. “ 

The programme had twelve events on the first day and four- 
teen on the last, with $25 added to 10 and $5 to the 15-target 
events. No. 14 on the last day was 20 targets, with $20 added, 
open fo all. The shooting was from one magautrap and one set 
of expert traps. 


June 25, First Day. 





Events: 12346567 8 91011 12 
Targets: 10 15 15 10 15 15 10 15 15 1015 15 Broke. 
Dr Haughwout ........ -- 81214 91312 9 811101114 131 
BORED: cdeskcvsdevccccsene Dep Be OS Ba de oe de v6 ive ies 
BA incasvdvactstnredeosa 1214 9151410... .... 1314 aoe 
RE esephacaseeede$snaee 81215 91513 912 9 61414 136 
PEED. Sesapsecaseeseee 911 1410 15 14101314 91414 147 
BEMMNED - ocinevocsecdouvede 81513 91215101214 81513 144 
; ere ies oeyhent 10 15 15 1012 1510 1415101515 156 
TE. . d¢esensVeekextinkih 71112 71114 9 613 613 9 118 
SED wdvecacccnecsckesucer 101415 91514101515101415 156 
NE an dvs vacevécesgeed 71515101515 91414101314 158 
CRs Viwcinsde scnciebunaned ©3338 20 00..0:08 cae oe BY awe 
_— Dihates atch enneneth 71114 7 912 91210 61312 122 
ME tdpases pantensraavae 81210 613 9 91214 91212 126 
SEE Wis vacwveoscuaevebes 91515 91515 91515101414 155 
PING: chckwbaee cobs dlcouss’ 7 EE Ui ce 'ax b> 36 «hits << ri 
BE Soran ncasoasnsssune® 561511 912 7 810138 81412 124 
ED. gacwapecespasecs 10 1213 8 1013 10 13 12 1013 15 139 
Brownlie ........0++eeeeee 91212 81218 71113 81412 131 
CC Fe Beithie cc cccccccscces Ml $11137......0WB ‘coe 
MB dvcccsccgeccessccceces 10 15 14 9 13 15 10 12 14 10 13 14 149 
Campbell 61413 91312101514101514 14 
raham 91415 91414 91313 71415 146 
Lambert 91113 814 7 91312101410 130 
Kolb Beads ok ee ae ate Ron td mat 
Mitchell ey ee Nee 
ohnson 6 lee ee ae Se ae Ree ee ae 
fees soe ve See 
BE Apnasivcacedestecrnes Stas a 5 Ge ta, oe o> 


Second Day. 









June 26, 

Events: 1283 46 67 8 91011121314 
Targets: 10°15 15 10 15 15 10 10 10 15 10 15 15 20: Broke. 
Dr Haughwout .... 101414 81412 9 7 912 9121418 162 
Benson SOM 6... oe 00 ee 0 00 oe oe ; 
Mitchell Os cd taste shee 64) o8. wm 64.00 ee Re faye 
Kehm 71414 8141310101013 9 15 15 16 168 
Mrs Haughwout ik setae an ie be an. 60 26 a ae os. 
RS 91515101314 8101011 7111417 164 
Taylor ..-- 1014 13 10 15 15 8 10 10 14 10 15 14 20 178 

me . - 81414 9121410 91010 8 1413 18 163 
Budd ... .-- 915 141015141010 915 9151419 178 
Gilbert .... *.. 10 15 15 10 15 14 10 10 10 15 10 15 15 20 184 
Kantzkey .. 101314 91315 810 81310 11 1317 164 
BEGGS ccccccccccccece 91415101514 91010 13 10 14 15 19 177 
MEEE sonaceseceesens WEE Ens fan 26 00 69. #6 06 46 40: #0 an 
McGinnis ........... Oe We oe hs. 85. oe ac! 00 00 00 50 ce 
TERI cccccesceverce oo Se ug. 06 BD ee Ke 06 se se 60 06 08 
a capkensienaheee ine 0b #4 7 stab gon, $9 "epi 
Ford” 2 ea - 710 6N1.... 
DOUG ec ccocccceesss . ae, oeley. wee 


HAWKEYE. 





Michigan State League Tournament. 


For some years there have been monthly shoots held by the 
State League and also the Michigan Central League. Nothing 
appears to be doing in the Central League, but the State League 
held their first meeting at Jackson, June 17 and 18. The attendance 
shows that the shooters are alive and interested in the game. 

Although the meeting was not much advertised in the sporting 
press, there were a number of the experts and traveling men here. 

Rolla Heikes is making one of his tours of the State. Likewise 
Frank Ford ran over from Chicago. Then Hood Waters took a 
chance on showing what he could do in a wet country surrounded 
by lakes. “Grandpa” Wilson did not have far to come; and C, 
W. Phellis just gave ’em all a touch of high life for the two days, 
winning high average. 

The home club did not have as many shooters out as they 
usually do; yet they made a great showing in the team shoot. 

Max Hensler won the expert medal on a straight score of 25. 

J. H. Cox, the last year winner, also won here again, and now 
takes the trophy out of competition as his own. 

Leonard Finletter, of Adrian, was the good shot in the amateur 
class, and carried off the trophy. 

In the team shoot, in which Grand Rapids, Jackson, Battle 
Creek, Northville, Detroit and Tecumseh competed, Grand Rapids 
and Jackson tied on 70 out of 75; then Felger, Jarvis and Hud- 
son proved too much for Thompson, White and Smith, and won. 

The election of officers resulted in Max Hensler being chosen 
President; N. S. Hubbard, Vice-President, and O. R. Hensler, 
Secretary. 

The League should prosper with two such boomers as the 
Hensler brothers, as they travel all over the State. 

Battle Creek promises to give a shoot the middle of July. The 
scores: 







June 17, First Day. 
vents: ¢- 8-94-65 -O- 7 8 9H 
. 15 20 15 20 25 15 2% 15 20 15 20 
Heikes ..... setts . 13 18 14 17 23 14 23 15 20 14 19 
Wilson ...... ‘ 14 20 14 18 21 13 22 14 17 10 19 
M Hensler ... 13 18 14 18 25 12 23 14 15 13 18 
BE <es006 11 19 16 14 21 11 21 12 17 11 20 
Mills ... 13 13 14 15 20 15 19 10 12 13 15 
arvis ... 13 13 10 14 20 13 22 12 17 11 17 
ie. MEER BSB BH a i 
le: 
; Pee Gu2 mM 6 .. BD... «- 
belge: ; 14 19 15 17 22 13 24 14 18 12 20 
TE dices Vi 15 14 15 23 14 2 12 15 12 16 
Stabley . 14 20 14 19 23 11 21 14 18 14 17 
oS ee 9 14 11 16 22 14 24 12 16 11 4 
Stanley 12 19 14 19 2 9 19 14 14 15 18 
Hawes . 13 18 11 16 21 12 10 13 19 12 16 
White ... Ti 18 14 14 18 12 10 15 18 14 19 
Watts .. Oe TA OR: iw ns) 20” ge ss 
Hubbard 13 18 13 17 21 12 22 12 19 11 18 
Green . 10 9 13 15 17 7 2 9 18 12 18 
Scott . 14 16 12 16 19 13 23 15 12 15 18 
Woods 15 15 13 18 23 13 23 14 17 10 19 
Thompson 9 2 14 19 22 15 20 14 19 14 2 
Varson eee SS ae 6 OP 
Hudson 12 17 13 19 24 13 23 13 17 14 19 
Pes. ses 15 11 21 13 2 13 21 15 16 15 16 
Phil 15 17 15 19 20 14 2% 14 19 13 20 
Foote 12 19 15 16 .. 138 24 10 16 12 16 
illi ee Pre ee eS 
Waters o A 
25 
22 


. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Felger ...... bgdecadeontates 13 15. 17 18 12 15 19 14 12 22 13 
COX ..ccsesseccesrceseceees ‘BRB BBB9 Ww... .. 
MEE Souk dds caetescseeeims -BBHhMB bn B22 8 
WO0ds  ....cscvreseseereces 12 15 19 17 15 12.17 14 13 24 12 
UN 5s wandabehn esas jis sine BUnHDONBBNBUH Bh 
DOME wevend< ditaccsacdeacd 13 14 20 16 13 14 16 14 12 23 13 
WOME. Pei dhoedekoetccsyees ac) ie GE Sc Ee es et. Me ee 
SEOUNES <a daicds ckdhs caticievé 3 oo ee 
WUE cecactacnsigitepeetiiess ba~es 
EE axa rcuetetanes take’ kel e 
ubbard oa ae 
MEE Thine Susiseeneecceep eens 19 10 
A. Uneadingdsdpenetiacun 22 15 
Te EE SS 23 14 
MEE Dt hnasteudvarsessarsscat 21 13 
NE Nix Gtio mevandhescdutes 25 10 
M Stabley 20 14 
bP nc lescecvessdéosstoccesse 23 6 
NOR. Ghceckedaciidcnsdiicke 23 13 
bi eee 20 11 
Carpenter 18 5 
Thompson so we 





Trap at Litchfield, Ill, 


On June 17 there was a good attendance of local shooters at 
Litchfield, I1]., who spent the day shooting targets. And why? 
Because Mr. Hugh Snell, as secretary of the club, had invited all 
to come and shoot a programme of fifteen events, all 10 targets 
each, with money divided into four equal parts—25, 25, 25, 25. 
Considering that the shooters were farmers and of the 75 per 
cent. class mostly, and this kind of a shoot is the only kind 
that would keep forty of such shooters shooting all day, this 
shows that tournament promoters would find it to their advantage 
to adopt the old style plan of 10 targets. The scores: 








Events: 123 45 67 8 9101112131415 

_ Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 Broke. 
Scott 8 91010 9 910101010 6 910 8 9 137 
H Snell Sec 773 2B st T3838 7 FS 
McGill £8 @3eO3 764865 4-9 91 
Thompson ...... 47688 7666867857 99 
GrOVES ...0c0rcees 858958 869869997 114 
SONGEE  savsscienase 760896960 8S3938777 WwW 
eae 6886538378755 7107 9 97 
COND wesicgnes 658 8 66107866648 7 101 
Jewsbury ........ 767100695 77557689 10 
Chrisman ........ 7787576696987 7 7 106 
H A Robley...... 7 7 610 91010 997997910 129 
J D Pollard...... CSTTISBFS esse TS Ts «6S 
W Gilbert ....... 87968 991095758 8 8 116 
P Stander ....... 7984886781099 65 iI 
Pe PON vous 76667910 7710097786 212 
Re STESwMTECSS 78ers 97 
DMR i dicaceseuios 109678910 86788578 = 116 
ee 100869878777 6.81010 9 120 
WU: véscceseucwaos 1 910 9 910 8 910 910 9101010 142 
ERD T7758SR98BT7TE%7TSE4A4T7T6E8 6 18 
WINE, vevcscvcses 865557510 8677549 97 
i ae 8 910 9 8 9 91010 8 6 88 9 8 129 
WN: psatacconens 79988 910 810766776 N18 
Van Gundy ..... 106779 810 810968969 122 
NE scncccccane 9108 8 9109998997810 i131 
NR, vetaxsacas TSB AZ2SPSETI2 8722666 I 
MEE isviccccces wWSsTERP SESS st ss st Ts 
PN acc veveceaces 6589668 8E8BBTE8E66 98 
BEE checcaesese 9999 8 9 8101010 8 8 879 i131 
Montgomery .... 7 9 8 8 810 8 9108 89799 127 
Cummings 788 8889779783975 #116 
Titchell .... TSB8OQesee FC4Geeted.. & BW 
Crawford at ee ee TN O ee cniee aan. FM ee ee 61 
Manning Pere et SS eer Se ee 54 

Boston Gun Club, 


3ostoNn, Mass., June 24.—The rainy day veterans were the only 
shooters present at the fifth serial summer prize shoot to-day, and 
while the conditions were anything but to the liking of a trap 
shooter, good feeling prevailed during the entire programme. It 
was one of the days when the unaccountable misses were in evi- 
dence, and kept every one on the hop, wondering what was the 
matter. One shooter has the crust to bring forth some extremely 
light shells to shoot, which had about enough strength to kill 
blue bottles, but not enough for an inanimate target 40yds. away. 
However, when the rest were kind enough to allow him a 10yd. 
handicap, there was a material increase, from 30 to 80 per cent., 
and his experiment was not altogether useless. Woodruff’s shoot- 
ing was certainly the feature, and barring the misfortune of 
changing ammunition and a hazy light, would have finished his 
last 15 in first-class style. Other scores as follows: ; 








Events: 12346678 9 

Targets: 10155p 1510155p 1015 3=Av. 
SO cicsocctcsucensdocucocionses 8 10 8 10 812 47.. -706 
Muldown, 16 .. ie a ee ee -493 
Lawler, 16 494. -483 
Woodruff, 914 710 6 -810 
Kirkwood, 310 8 710 -600 
Wes WD 6 2<<500- i ako -715 
NN, FE icivccncencccccneccsscceets 4 06 Sds) 86 00) €6 3 se -100 

Merchandise match: 
WGI, BE oc cc cctevnsscescccses 111111111110111 10 11 11 10 10—21 
EE. DD cp ccacavecessusensncd 011101011111010 =: 11: 10 11:10 11—18 
MT ac ceccrctonesesstscnentes 110110111110100 =: 110 00 11 11 11—17 
PE TD o cceehtccccstcaccccsconcs 110101111111011_ = 11:00 :00 11 00—16 
DME nccvescasévceesasectatas 110110100111010 §=.10 00 10 10 10-13 
Miatidown, 6 ..ccccccccccccvecscces 100001101101100 = =ow 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club, 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 24.—The weather conditions were unfav- 
orable. There were thunder storms and consequent rain. Mr. 
Clark, another new shooter, is coming to the front, as his score 
of 31 out of his allowance of 32 will show. Gardner withdrew, 
Clark beat Weller out en shoot-off. Score: Clark 24, Weller 21. 

Messrs. Adkin and Clark have donated a beautiful silver mug 
for a handicap contest, shooting for same to be held every 
Wednesday for next four months. The winner each Wednesday 
will score one point; the contestant winning the most points to 
own the trophy. The contest will be at 50 targets scratch, and 
the entrance fee will be 50 cents. 

The first shoot for this trophy was to have been held yesterday, 
but owing to the incompleteness of details it was postponed until 
next Wednesday. This contest promises some lively times. All of 
the boys will shoot at Newark, June 25. 

The scores of the prize contest follow: 


Allowed. Scored. 





IM coccccccccccese 2 24 ee 
ae Sa eke een iel 32 31 *Gardner . 
Coughlin ..:...++++- 30 24 *Weller ... a 
Stewart ......--seee- 25 WEEE csccarerecennss 


* Tied for points. 





Mountalnside Gun Club, 


West Orange, N. J., June 20.—The scores made at the shoot of 
the Mountainside Gun Club to-day follow: 


x 


Events: 1.3.3.4 3 4 Events: 1234656 

Targets: 25 10 10 26 10 10 : Targets: 25 10 10 25 10 10 
H Wethling.... 24 9 822 9.. S Beegle......... a Pee Se 
G Zeigler......- 2110 8.. .. J McDonough.. 14 6 621 8 6 
A Baldwin.....- 19 8 &8.... 6 W German..... ; i PO 
W Hollum...... 19 8 9 .. « « a 771967 
W Clarke......- 16 ..... oe eo oe F Hollum...... sone 97D 
SOE Eo cD ye este xe ae, 0 MOORS GacEs Ge 09 00 OO 4 





F Wright...-555 16 ++ ++ ++ or + 
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Brown and Sharpe Gun Club, 


Provipence, R. I., June 27.—The tournament of the Brown 
and Sharpe Gun Club, held to-day, was a success. About 2,500 
targets were thrown. Mr. E. C. Griffith, of Pascoag, won high 
average with a score of 142 out of a total of 150. Bain was second 
average with a score of 142 out of a total of 150. Bain, of Crans- 
ton, was second with 133, and Johnson, secretary of the Brown and 
Sharpe Club, was close to Bain with 131. Scott scored 130, having 
fallen down in the earlier events, but shooting well in the cup 
shoot. Reiner, of Centredale, surprised and gratified himself 
and his friends by breaking 37 out of a possible 40, one of the 


misses being caused by pulling on a broken target too late to 
rectify his error. 
Events: 






; ; 123456789 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 20 20 20 20 20 Broke. 
Gs vnincdadacstentpadcascors 815 9141819192020 142 
EF SRA Rai chdasKeUsisicdackcckduds 10 121012 1915181918 133 
Johnson Ghw 0 CRN EEE Se ianeteceeENee 913 8131816181719 131 
GD. "a caendcddcvsdetcsvecawdcebcees 910 7111820172018 130 
MIE ices asecctecswasedeceous 713 8131717191916 129 
REE hic idde ccadvadccactréiiice 1011 7181919161618 129 
Mead SNedkedadindedccacdedsdinecest 91410101519171516 124 
MU dues dxucaduodadoudcuveccceess 714 6101518191617 121 
Gn iedccddeccectaccsssivenesned: 813 4151817111617 119 
ANON dgcancadacccas duaeeascnde te 712 9111917161117 19 
Rs crate uidinunclgube cdasiens 8 9 61419171214.. 99 
I hater sp csccewancncos ect © Dp PF > 85 
Stainton ... 7H SHWE... .. 81 
Lambert ... o cc oe oe OO 12 16 16 74 
Getchell ... 9M 2... ws c's 64 
Jorden .. -o. 7122015. 54 
Arms 9 913 ae 38 
Reiner .. xe: «6-00 0 aes "37 
Arnold 2 OI mw 20% 36 
Teed .. ae 33 
Gardner “e 4 2 23 
NM Vi ida cides cbiticsnbeetes RSs OO 2p. se 13 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


PouGHKEEPSIE, June 26. -Notwithstanding that to-day was an 
ideal one for trapshooting but eight members of this club at- 
tended the weekly shoct. Those who did attend, however, did 
considerable shooting, and some good scores were made. Thir- 
teen events were shot off, some of which were small sweeps, and 
in which Traver and Smith were the “bright stars.” 

Event No. 5, for the Marshall cup, was the principal and only 
important event of the day, and this was won by A. J. Du Bray, 
the club’s popular and hustling secretary, on a total of 21. 

We have all arrangements completed for conducting what we 
expect to be a successful “little” shoot’ on July 4. While we 
term this a local shoot, it is in fact an open one, though not on a 
large scale. The programme consists of five 15 target events, 
40 cents entrance each, and one 25 bird event at 75 cents. Tar- 
gets thrown for one cent each, which is included in the en- 
trance. Shooting begins at 1:30 P. M. Loaded shells on the 
grounds at reasonable prices. This would be a good time for 
many shooters that don’t care to compete at the big shoots to 
get in and get a piece of the money. This is a shoot at which the 
cost of the targets don’t take away the profits from your winnings, 
Scores: 


Events: 123465 


6 7 8 9101112 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 25 25 10 15 1015 1015 Broke. 

EEC aridvucgnernveccces 18h. BM.. $W0b 9. 106 
SPOMEON, Di vcsccvevescccecs Oe od sacdn an OD oe aoa) as 45 
WED Madswekevenucdccaws GP th sa oe ka ck ce te oe'ee 29 
Du et SE nae CTE Cis cc BS Bea cc cc -ve 70 
WHE. i daceccccecccvsee $.. 682... 10 Tht €.. R4 
SEAS eiynstesctingte St ae 7111719 810 312 610 = 9 
SEY I. ‘Dinneeconcacnante ce. 0h 8 71718 1012 1010.... 9” 
ae pacdaccuseae can wa ER ve ca 06 06 <0 we ce 27 

Figures after the names signify handicaps in cup event. 
SNANIWEH. 





Decatur (Iil.) Doings, 


Geo. Rupert has been holding almost monthly tournaments all 
the year, his last venture being on June 19. The event brought 
out J. L. Head, Leslie Standish and John Boa, who had some 
trouble in two events, and Head bested him in the total number 
of kilis. Ed Miller was high amateur with 150 out of 175, and 
Tom Stover was second. 

During the day J. E. Smith made a run of 52 straight, all using 
the U. M. C. shells. 

A feature of the shoot was the good scores made by H. W. 
Cadwallader, the old trap shot, formerly of Danville, Ill. 

The weather was not such as would assist drawing a crowd. 

The scores: 






Events: 123 45 678 9 1011121314 
Tar ets: 10°10 15 10 20 10 10 10 15 20 10 10 10 15 
De Rah os ditadeesececetes 9 914 913 9 912 91910 91015 
L Head.. --» 9 911 918 9101012191010 9 15 
> Keister .. A ee eG aa (as on 40 4b oe balan ee 
Geo Rupert - $912 61146 8 $9177 912 
Van Gundy a, Me ae We ‘dae Ene. wa eetae: aaa ae 
W_N Gray. << aa ee a aa ae ae oe 
Ed Miller .. -10 713 817 9 8 9121710 8 913 
D Pollard iy Oe sen aa ae on ane 
Stover - 7 811 815 9 8 91216 8 9 815 
G Post -- -- 12 620 9 8 9141810 8 915 
E Smith -- 813 9 9101520 8 9 815 
E Funk e- 91310 8 912..10 9 812 
= W Cooley..... 91012 817 9 9 91319 9 9 &13 
H W Cadwallade .. 10 2010 91014191010 914 
W Lyons Bie 8 SO Siew 8 eta 
H Snell weet t & OMT 6 Cs 
eee a0 oer Je Saas 8 Meee 


Baltimore Shooting Association. 
Battimore, Md., June 27.—In the handicap contest of the Bal- 
timore Shooting Association, held to-day, Hawkins, Preston and 
Kesler won first in Classes A, B and C respectively. The scores: 


Events: 12345 Events: 1234 

Targets: 1015101550 Targets: 10 15 10 15 50 
Winchester, 18.... 6 8 5 923 Preston, 16........ 10 14 10.13 43 
Harker, 18......... 5 7 6 821 Levering, 16....... © Oe da ane 
Chew, 18......0000 914101346 Mark, 16.......... 712 81440 
Schaab, 18 .......- 910 91237 Brown, 16......... 8 9 6 13 32 
Went: Micsiccse cc.ce ou cs Oe OE ME 24504 5 8 41029 
Franklin, 16....... 710 81233 High Gun, 16..... 1013 9 14 42 
Kesler, 16........- 0S FRB Oak, 16.....006.00 910 8 7 32 
Hawkins, 16....... 10 141015 48 Smith, 16.......... 8 7 61030 
Edwards, 16....... 1013 81029 Barth, 16.......... 795 824 
Harmison, 16...... 6 8 6 712 





Winchester Gun Club, 


Detroit, Mich.—The regular shoot of the Winchester Gun Club, 
June 27, was well attended, and some good scores were made, 
John Ford’s 24 out of 25 being the best. Following are the scores, 
the distances being for the trophy event, the fifth; the sixth 
being the club event: 





Events: 2:33.24 :6:3 Events: 123466 

Targets: 10 10 10 15 25 25 Targets: 10 10 10 15 25 25 
Ford, 16.....000 «+ «+ 8112422 Leggett, 16......... 5 121411 
Sheba. Wa ccccsce 09 $8 7142221 Barthel, 16..... , ey oy 
Lewis, 18....... «. 7 61115... Chapman, 16... ..... 511 21 
Brodie, 16..:.. » 14. «. 13823 23 Ackley, 18...... Su: BuaM 
Reid, 18.....0000 «< -» 9121917 Catton, 16,.... +.8 8 22e... 
Hitchcock, 18,. 10 .. .. 12 20 23 
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Interstate at Rutherford. 


The tournament given’ by the Interstate Association fot tite 
Union Gun Club at Rutherford, N. J., June: 24 antl %, was un- 
fortunate in the matter of weather ot the fitst day, which was 
rainy, dark and raw. 
period whieh had lasted wver two weeks. The shoot was managed 
by Mr. Eimer ®. Shaner, secretary-manager of the Interstate 
Association, atid all the details ran smoothly and satisfactorily as 
usvel ultder his skillful management. The members of his work- 
tug staff were us follows: Mr. F. V. Carlough, assistant man- 
ager; L. M. Axford, cashier; C. B. Axford, assistant cashier arid 
clerk; Messrs. F. C. Schneider and W. N, Purcell, stuad hustlets; 
Messrs. Paul Jeanneret and J. Vogler, teferees, aiid Messts. 
Maurice Muller and Chas. Mullet, seoters. 

Lunch was setved by Milton Jochem. 

The manufacturers’ agents wete present in important numbers, 
and eontributed much to the activity of the Of them 
there were pfesent Capt. A. W. Money, W. Fred Quimby, Ed 
Banks, Carl Von Lengerke, W. R. Crosby, A. W. Higgins, James 
T, Skelly, Frank E. Butler, E. D. Fulford, J. A. R. Elliott, Harry 
Overbaugh, J. M. Hawkins, T. H. Keller, Neaf Apgar, J. R. 
Hull, Sim Glover, Gus Greiff and Ed Taylor. 

Mr. W. R. Crosby was high gun each day. 


shoot. 


Hlis total for the 
two days was 351 out of a total of 360, thus missing but 0, an ex- 
cel.cnt performance indeed, particularly excellent under the bad 
weather conditions of the first day. 


June 24, First Day. 
A heavy rain in the early forenoon and bad weather all day 
had a deterrent effect on the shooters. 
was a light attendance. 


As a consequence, there 

There was a total of thirty-four shooters 

ta the programme events of the first day. The scores follow: 
Kvents: 23 5 
Vargets: 5 15 20 20 15 

Hull 14 19 16 10 

Goreiff 3151517 9 

Cate $1419 14 

Hudson 2 

Gillette 

Carlougi 

Griffith 

Skelley 

Hawkins 

Reeves 

Crosby 

Banks 

Elliott 

Fulford 

Apgar 

Piercy 

C Von Lengerke 

Simpsoa 

Dudley 

Clover 

Swan 

Money 

Van Allen ... 

Bissett 


20 515 Total. 
17 18 1 
16 17 


« ‘ 
317 
9 19 
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te 


CS OO et mm Co nS OT SS oe OTe 
ts . . . 


+ moses aon 


Hopkins 
Gardiner ... 
Vape, Jr 


The weather was a decided improvement on that of the preced- 
ing day, though cloudy most of the day, with signs of showers 
which did not take place, other than feebly and briefly. 
good shooting was a feature of the day, as on the day 
The scores follow: 

vents: 

‘Targets: 

Crosby 
Banks 
Elliott 
Fulford 
Apgar 
Griffith 
Skelly 
Hawkins 
Reeves 
Carlough 
Schorty 
Hopkins 
Cate 
Dudley 
Simpson 
Hudson 
Collins 
Piercy 
Baldwin 
\on Lengerke 
Heflick 
Gille 
Miller 
Hall 


Glover 


Crosby’s 
preceding. 


x 


19 
20 =Total. 
20 185 
17 168 
20 183 
20 177 
19 160 
19 179 
18 169 
168 
150 
156 
169 
166 
133 


159 


5 20 20 25 Dh 
20° 
1s 2 
18 : 
918 2 
5 16 2 


R WD 2 2 


tots a ee 


fa ta fh fh eh th th ft es 


‘ ~’ 
17 22 2 
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Gillette 


Gardner 
Coe 
Kyte 
Weodward ... 
Bissett 
Eickhoff 
Morrison 
Goetter 
McVeigh 
Martin 
Lane 
Axford 
Caunitz 
Richter 
Merrill 
Money 
Keller 
Tape 
Tacks 
Pape, ] 
Sealey 

The merchandise 
cach, Nos. 5 and 6, and resulted as follows: 


cvent was shot in two 
First, Simpson, 49; 
second, Schorty, 47; third, Griffith, 47; fourth, Piercy, 45; - fifth, 
llopkins, 44; sixth, Dudley, 44; seventh, Hall, 43; eighth, Coe, 43; 
ninth, Kelsey, 48; tenth, Collins, 43; eleventh, Bissett, 42; 
twelfth, Miller, 41; thirteenth, Goctter, 41; fourteenth, Richter, 41; 
fifteenth, Carlough, 40; sixteenth, Reeves, 40; seventeenth, Eick- 
hoff, 40; eighteenth, Krebs, 40; nineteenth, Baldwin, 39; twentieth, 
Heflich, 38; twenty-first, Hudson, 38; twenty-second,. Axford, 38; 
twenty-third, Kyte, 37; twenty-fourth, Swan, 36; and Betti, Huck 
and Martin were also 36; Gardiner and Woodward 35; Gillett and 
Morrison 34. 

Ties were shot off in event 7 at 15 targets. Among the prizes 


Tt was alvotit the last one of the long rainy , 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


was a reel donated by Mt. Joh S. Wright in behalf of the 
Brooklyn Gui Club, aind a fishing rod donated by the North River 
Gut Club. 

Those who shot through the programme of the two days made 
totals as follows, out of a possible 360: Crosby 361, Elliott: 344, 
Griffith 339, Fulford, 332, Piercy $27, Hawkins 323, Glover 318, 
Apgar, 316, Skelly 315, Banks 310, Simpson 307, Hull 304, Carlough 
301, Dudley 299, Greiff 297, Von Lengerke 286, Reeves £79, Swati 
247, Hudson 216, 

Garfield Gun Club. 

Curicaco, IIl., June 27.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the third trophy shoot of 
second series. T. W. Eaton and N. H. Ford tied for Class A 
trophy on 24 out of 25. Ford won in the shoot-off, which was 
done in the cup shoot, which immediately followed. Fred Wolff 
won Class B trophy on 23, and Snyder Class C. on 20. 

Ford won the cup on 21 out of 25, thrown as 15 singles and 5 
pairs. The day was a perfect one for target shooting—just a 
nice breeze, and altogether a very comfortable day. There will 
be some features of special interest on next Satutday, July 4. 
Everybody come: 

Pollard sat 
Thomas 


Dt Meck . 
Smedes 


.. L10001111111100111111111 43 
. .1010101010110101101010001—13 
1119911111100111111111111—2 
1001194111141111111101161—21 
1143111111011111101111111—22 
ALU LANOLLEA LLL ELLE — 24 
0010110110001011101001111—14 
1111110101011111011101111—20 
1011111001111111001001111—18 
1011110111111111111111111—2: 
.0011011001111111011011111—18 
.1101000010111110000010001—11 
1111111110101011111111111—22 
1011001111111111001000111—17 
1411911111111111010101111—22 
0011111111111111011100011—19 
1111111011110011111111111—22 
1911111111111111111011111—24 
1111010000001 10010111001 —12 
0101110100100000100001001— 9 
1010010001 111000100101001—11 


Cup event, 15 singles and 5 pairs: Pollard 20, Thomas 17, Dr. 
Meek 14, Smedes 19, Johnson 19, Eaton 17, Kehl 4, Snyder 15, 
Barnard 13, F. Wolff 18, Hathaway 15, McKinnon 9, Stone 20, 
McDonald 20, Seymore 19, Drinkwater 14, Einfeldt 16, Ford 21, 
Chesterman 12. 


Barnard 

F Wolff 
Hathaway 
McKinnon 
Stone 
McDonald 
Seymore 
Drinkwater 
Enfeldt 
Ford 
Chesterman 
Baldwin 
Coy 


The appended scores were made on our grounds June 20, on the 
occasion of second trophy shoot of the second series. Dr. Meek 
won Class A trophy on 24; Seymore, Class B on 21, and Hathaway, 
Class C on 19. 

The day was a pleasant one for trapshooting, and twenty-two 
shooters lined up, in spite of the counter attraction of the Ameri- 
ean Derby: 

Trophy event. Pollard 20, Dr. Meek 24, Thomas 17, Eaton 19, 
Johnson 23, F. Wolff 19, Wilson 16, Hathaway 19, Wegdell 12, 
Seymore 21, Ford 22, Snyder 14, McDonald 15, Stone 17, Richards 
22, Einfeldt 16, Smedes 18, Al. Smedes 12, Waters 14. 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O., June 20.—The regular shoot of the cash prize 
contests being postponed on account of the recent tournament, 
was shot yesterday along with the Troisdorf medal, the regular 
date of the cash prize shoot being June 6, the Troisdorf June 13. 

Our Fourth of July shoot is merely for the sake of having 
“something doing.”” Any“one who happens to be in Cincy on 
that day and wishes to join us is extended a hearty invitation; 
but don’t be late. When Supt. Gambell says 2 P. M., it means 
when the clock strikes the hour. 

The programme for July 4 is: 
total 150. 
a separate 


Ten events at 15 targets each; 
Entrance, $1.50 in each event; total $15. Each event is 
sweep. All events handicap, 14 to 19yds. 


system, 5, 3, 2. Open to amateurs only. 


Money 
One-half 
cent for each target shot at put aside for three low guns shooting 


divided Rose 


through programme; divided equal. One-half cent for each target 
shot at put aside for two high guns shooting through programme, 
divided 60 and 40 per cent. Programme commences at 2 I. M. 
No one allowed in high or low gun money after second event 
commences. Traps ready for practice 9 A. M. No. 2 set of traps 
open for those wishing to shoot for targets only. 

Cash prize contest: Williams (19) 41, J. B. (17) 41, Gambell (21) 
40, Linn (16) 40, Medico (20) 39, Ahlers (19) 39, Fulton (16) 39, 
Corry (17) 38, Miles (18) 37, Trimble (21) 36, Barker (20) 36, McB. 
(17) 36, Capt. (18) 34, Falk (17) 38, Ackley (16) 33, Block (19) 32, 
Jack (16) 32, Faran (19) 23. 

Troisdorf medal: Gambell (20) 44, Ahlers (20) 43, Barker (18) 41, 
Faran (16) 41, Fulton (16) 40, J. B. (17) 39, Miles (16) 39, Linn 
(16) 39, Trimble (16) 37, Corry (17) 37, Medico (18) 37, Jack (16) 
37, Block (18) 36, Williams (18) 35, Capt. (16) 31; Ackley (16) 28. 


Birch Brook Gun Club. 


Lynx, Mass., June 15.—The Birch Brook Gun Club held a 
regular shoot Saturday, June 13, but owing to the weather, there 
was not a very large attendance. The class of some of the shoot- 
ers has been advanced, but Hilliard still keeps on top, and he 
made his 100 per cent. in the 18 class, to which he has been 
advanced. 

Events: 

Targets: 
Straw 
Lambert 
Riley 
Rand 


Mdse. Medal. 
P’rc’t. P’rc’t. 
1.000 1.000 
916 1.000 
a. bab 1.000 986 
Hilliard 28 45 714 9 22 19 201218 -1000 = 11.000 
The Birch Brook Gun Club held its regular shoot Saturday, 
June 20. Only a few members were present, and owing to wind 


and dark afternoon, the scores were not so good as usual. Mr. 


~ Hilliard was advanced to the 18 class, and Rowe to the 15; so 


they did not make their 100 per cent., as usual: 
Events: 1234667 8 91011 
Targets: 30 50 10 15 10 10 15 10 2565p 2 
Straw -185223% 8 9 -H 8D..28 977 -906 
Hastings .. cas WN Ee a: 2 DBS a Be ob ee 1.000 .914 
Hilliard ... --- 18 4 614720 72 935 955 
Rand 14 19 31 “eo eS 442 880 
Rowe . be re. -931 -960 
The figures in the first column denote the class. No. 1 was the 
merchandise event. No, 2, the medal event. 
Henry Roop, Sec’y. 


Chesapeake Gun Club, 


Newrort News, Va., June 24.—Bad weather had its effect on 
the scores at the regular weekly shoot of the Chesapeake Gun 
Club yesterday: 


Events: 
Targets: - 
Stearnes 


Mdse. Medal. 
P’rc’t. P’re't. 


Se 
911 


Sap 


Events: 

oo 
pass .... 
Frankford . 


[Jury 4, too. 


Dogs’ Days and Clube’ Days. 

New York, June 20.—The old adage that “Every dog ‘has his 
day” applies most especially to gun clubs. 

Clubs may come and clubs may go, but shooting goes on for- 
ever. The Jersty Heights Gun Club, so successful for a series of 
yeats, although a regulatly incotporated club, with some twetity 
odd méimbefs in good standihg, is now orily a remembrahce, 4s 
they never meet as a club; but many of the living niembers ate 
doing good service with other clubs. 

The Fountain Gun Club, whith did such brilliant work at the 
New York State shoot, scooping everything in sight, is rarely 
mentioned, though, I believe they do some work. 

The Essex, renowned in the days of Gen. Heber Brintnall, Dr. 
Pindell, Frank Hatrison arid others, is tow but a memoty. Bit 
other and younger clubs ate coming to the frorit; amorig them 
we especially ote the Waiiderers. On its roll are some of the 
best shots in the whole country. Such sportsinen as Capt. A. W. 
Motiey, Edwarti Banks, Old South Paw, who since he fowiid 
those big eye-glasses about the size of tedctups, has dorie sditie 
phetiometial wotk smashing cfockety, though Jacobstaff éaii of 
eould wax him on live bitds—you caii just gamble. The Warid- 
etets,; as theif éogtiomen demonstrates, are tiontads. They have 
a tiaine! but tio habitation. They skip from club to club, wherevet 
and whenever they find victims. They ate deeidedly cheeky atid 
are feady at all times to burt powder. With sportsmen worthy 
of theit steel (no puii iritended), I predict for them a successfiil 
run, until their turn comes, antl they will lie down with the test. 

One of the members of the club has doriated a valuable L. C. 
Smith gun, to be shot fot by the club at eight shoots on eight 
different days, 25 targets per man, handicap allowance of misses 
as breaks, entrance price of targets only, entrance fees to go to 
the club on whose grounds each separate competition takes 
place; four best scores to count. JacosstarrF. 


Trap at Cripple Creek and Colorado Springs, Colo. 


A NuMBER of the boys who participated in the big tournament 
at Denver accepted the invitation of the Cripple Creek boys to 
visit that great mining camp, and participate in a local shoot 
June 19. Birds were thrown on a mountain top over 10;000 feet 
high, and to many it was so much of a novelty that no very high 
scores were made. The main event was a race at 100 birds, in 
which Riehl and Hirschy tied with the top score of 90. The boys 
visited the mines and were entertained until Sunday, when they 
returned, some home and some to spend a day at Colorado 
Springs. At the latter place the gun club held a matinee Monday 
afternoon, June 22. Hughes, Garrett and Riehl shot at 175 targets 
each, and finished in the order named. The wind blew severely, 
and nobody averaged 90 per cent. Summary of scores at both 
places is subjoined: 

At Cripple Creek: Beiser 83, Stanwell 86, Garrett 85, Hirschy 90, 
Hughes 89, Plank 84, Ringman 79, Riehl 90, Moore 77, Curry 
64, Daily 82, Anderson 88, Thomas 80, King 70, Woodruff 58, 
Talman 77, Price 72, Clark 41. 

Trap at Colorado Springs: 

Events: ’ 

Garrett 
Riehl 
Hughes 
Sanderson 


McAfree 
Meredith 


Ossininc, N. Y., June 27.-There was considerable fun with the 
sliding scale distance handicap on the grounds of the Ossining 
Gun Club to-day. The first three events were for practice from 
the I6yd. mark. Each one of the succeeding events was for prizes 
donated by the club. First prize in each a box of cigars, while 
prizes for second and third were articles valued at from $1 te 
75 cents; entrance, price of targets at 2 cents. At the. line-up in 
the first merchandise event, which was No. 4, Hubbell, McAlpin 
and Hyland stood at I6yds.; Burns at 17yds.; Ball and Bedell at 
lSyds., and Blandford at 19%yds. Bell, Hyland, Blandford and 
Sedell, being winners in this event, went back one yard, and so 
on in each succeeding event, till the last, when Blandford was at 
22yds., Ball and Bedell each at 20, Hyland, Hubbell and Burns 
at 18yds., and McAlpin at I6yds. According to those present, 
the sliding scale of handicap is all right, and hereafter when 
there is a series of prize events this system will be used. 

We would like some of the members who have not shot in some 
time to come up to the grounds and shoot some of the rust out 
of their guns. We will try and have three prizes to shoot for 
each Saturday: 

Events: 1 

Targets: 10 
E Ball 6 
C Blanford.. 


G Hubbell.. 
A Bedell 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Reduced Rates to Asheville, N. C, 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, MEETING NATIONAL MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


For the benefit of those desiring to attend the meeting of the 
National Music Teachers’ Association, to be held at Asheville, 
N. C., June 30 to july 3, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
sell round trip tickets to Asheville from all stations on its lines, 
June 26 to 30, inclusive, good to return until July 10, inclusive, at 
reduced rates. By depositing tickets with Special Agent, at 
Asheville, not later than July 10, and payment of fee of cents, 
an extension of final return limit may be obtained to reach original 
starting point not later than Oct. 10.—Adv. 


. 


Mr. F. C. Ross, at the Central Sharpshooters’ tournament, St. 
Louis, Mo., June 17-20, at 200yds., point farget ten entries, 20 
shots each, scored 42, 44, 48, 45, 46, 50, 43, 47, 46, 49; total 460. He 
won first. He used a Stevens rifle and FFG King’s semi-smoke- 
less. H. M. Pope won first at the German ring target, scoring 
24, 25, 25; total 74. He used a Stevens-Pope rifle. At the man tar- 
get, 200yds., Ross and Pope tied on the highest score, 9% each. 


New Advertisements. 


re seems to be nothing more essential in successful duck 
RB than good decoys. A bad outfit,” as it is generally 
termed, has had more to do with the disappointments incident to 
duck shooting than most any other cause. Mason, of 
456 Brooklyn avenue, Detroit, is noted for overcoming these dif- 
ficulties by vackiog only cedar decoys, painted the colorings 
they should be. Mr. Mason will not ship decoys that have not 
been properly tested in the water. 


J. H. Lau & Co., in their advertisement this week, at- 
tention to the record made at Ousining and Wilkes-Barre of the 
Reblé m in the hands of Dr. Weller and Mr. Sim ; 
Dr. Wadler winning the Jacob Rasppert silver cup with 2 straight. 





